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R. PERKINS isn’t only miss- 

'& ing histrain. He’s missing 
the fun of driving with Ethyl. 
These days when we have to do 
without so many things, we can 
at least make the most of our cars. 
And the next best thing to a brand 
new car is Ethyl in the tank of an 
older car. 

Prove it to yourself. Fill up with 
Ethyl and see how it restores lost 
power, overcomes the sluggish- 
ness and harmful knock that hold 
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as all 
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; 
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you back. Even if you don’t put 
dollars and cents value on the 
extra enjoyment and satisfaction 
your car will give you, you'll find 
that Ethyl makes savings in re- 
pairs that more than offset its 
slight extra cost. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York City. 
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GOOD a ETRYL mmm ETHYL 
GASOLINE FL ID Mumm 8 6GASOLINE 


Ethyl fluid contains lead. © EB. G. C. 1933 


Entered as second-class 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


All Ethyl Gascline is red, but not all 
red gasolines contain Ethyl fluid. 
The color is for identification only 
and has nothing to do with perform- 
ance. Look for this Ethyl emblem 
on the pump (or its globe). 


The all-round quality of Ethyl is 
doubly tested : first, at the time of its 
mixing, and second, through con- 
stant inspection of samples taken 
from pumps. The Ethyl Gasoline 
standard of anti-knock quality is 
higher today than ever before. 





matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill, under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates: One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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“Like most terrible things. 


pyorrhea 


( 


ANY PEOPLE “know all about” 
M pyorrhea. It is a disease some 
ther men and women have! It seems 
very far away from their own lives. 
Their own teeth are brushed and 
(leaned so carefully! 

But these careful tooth-brushers 
we often the very people whose 
gums become undermined by pyor- 
thea. It is mot a question of cleanli- 
tess. When a tooth is lost through 
pyorrhea it is likely to be a sound, 
healthy tooth so far as the eye can see. 

That is why pyorrhea, when it does 
come, seems to come from nowhere, 
without warning, like a lightning 
bolt. Only a dentist can diagnose 
Pyorrhea during that preliminary 
‘tage when it is working beneath the 


seemed very tar away. 


s72e personally r 


surface. Give your dentist-a chance 
at prevention, real prevention. As a 
professional man he would much 
prefer it to repair work. Another 
thing: your dentist is thoroughly ex- 
perienced in pyorrhea, because more 
than half of the losses of adult teeth 
are due to the ravages of this lurking 
disease of the gums. 

Probably your own dental surgeon 
uses at his chair the special pyorrhea 
treatment of Dr. R. J. Forhan, who 
devoted 26 years to pyorrhea re- 
search and practice. Dr. Forhan’s 
home treatment formula is embodied 
in Forhan's Toothpaste and it cannot 
be obtained by the public in any 
other way. 

Preserve your own natural teeth. 


Don’t wait for bleeding gums or 
other warnings—they may come too 
late. See your dentist twice a year 
and put the whole family on a twice- 
a-day schedule of Forhan’s Tooth- 
paste. A supremely fine toothpaste, 
with a big protection-plus. Read the 
directions for both teeth and gums 
on the big brown tube. For sale at 
all drug stores. Forhan Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. (In Canada: 
Forhan’s, Ltd., Ste. Therese, P. Q.) 


Serious thought about teeth 
and gums leads to the use of 


Forhan’s 





























DO YOU 


unish 
your | 
? 
© Does your car 
take heavy punishment day after 
day, week after week ? 

Read the story of an owner- 
driver who put 13,000 miles 
on his speedometer in less than 
four months: 

“My driving speed on the 
road is between 50 and 60 at all 
possible times. I came in last 
week from a 2165 mile trip on 
the same oil I started with 
(Quaker State), and had added 
only 1 quart on the trip. My 
car will really go out and run 
65 miles per hour all day long 
with no effort whatsoever.” * 

Hard-worked motors need 
extra-good lubrication. Quaker 
State does the job. 

Ordinary motor oils average 
1 quart or more of “light-end” 
oil per gallon. This burns up in 
high-speed, high-compression 
cylinders... blows away. 

Quaker State removes this 
light-end material... at the re- 
finery. It never reaches your 

motor. Every gallon of it is 4 
quarts motor lubricant, net. 

Look for the Quaker State 
sign. Most places now supply 
Quaker State from the patented 


green-and-white drum... 
double-sealed at the refinery. 


QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OILS 
and Superfine Greases 
@ 


*What's your experience? Write us. 



















































Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 
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Builder Soong 


| Sirs: 


Your issue of Jan. 2 devotes two pages to the 


| subject of “Outstanding Man of the Year.” In 
| your review of the various events which would 


designate an outstanding man for the year, did 
you consider the achievements of the Chinese 
Minister of Finance, Mr. T. V. Soong, who in 
addition to balancing the budget for his gov- 
ernment, also headed the organization which re- 


| paired the ravages of the worst flood in modern 


history, effectively relieving the distress of 15 
million flood victims and completely restoring 
over 5,000 mi. of dyke? 

As an achievement in organization alone, the 
mobilizing of the necessary 1,400,000 laborers 
and the putting in place of sufficient earthwork 
to have built a bank 6 ft. high and 6 ft. broad 
completely around the world at the equator, 
should be sufficient to give a man this outstand- 
ing title, especially in view of the fact that this 
was done in sufficient time and with sufficient 
thoroughness to hold back the flood waters of 
1932 which was again a high water year up to 
mid-summer. 

Possibly you would consider the chief engineer 
as the outstanding man in this case. His name 
is T. C. Hsi and he claims Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology as his alma mater. You 
may remember that this work was financed by 
the loan of American wheat plus a surtax on the 
Chinese customs revenue. 

J. E. BAKER 
Chief 

Commissary Division 

National Flood Relief Commission 

Shanghai, China 


Brothers Ludington 
Sirs: 

JUST READ ARTICLE ON LUDiNGTON 
AIR LINES ISSUE FEBRUARY TWENTY 
SEVENTH STOP WISH YOUR FACTS HAD 
BEEN LOOKED UP OR VERIFIED BEFORE 
PRINTING STOP WHEN LINE’ WAS 
FORMED MY BROTHER AND MYSELF 
STATED WE WERE WILLING TO PUT IN 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS IF EVER NEEDED 
STOP YOUR ARTICLE GIVES DISTINCT 
IMPRESSION AIR LINE WAS FIASCO AND 
REFLECTS ON US AND AVIATION IN- 
DUSTRY STOP NO AMOUNT APPROACH- 
ING ONE HALF THIS SUM WAS EVER 
PUT INTO LINES AND IN FAIRNESS TO 
OUR MANAGEMENT EMPLOYEES AND 
THE AVIATION INDUSTRY IN GENERAL I 
WISH TO POINT OUT THAT THE DEPRE- 
CIATION OF OUR INVESTMENT IN LUD- 
INGTON AIR LINES IS LESS THAN PRAC- 
TICALLY ANY WE COULD HAVE MADE 
OVER THE LAST THREE YEARS WITH 
THE EXCEPTION OF HIGH CLASS BONDS 
AND CERTAINLY LESS THAN A _ LIKE 
AMOUNT INVESTED IN OTHER AVIATION 
SECURITIES STOP TRUST YOU WILL COR- 
RECT THIS IMPRESSION TO THE BEST 
OF YOUR ABILITY... . 

NIcHOLAS LUDINGTON 
Santa Barbara, Calif, 


Sirs: 

JUST RECEIVED COPY OF MY 
BROTHERS WIRE TO YOU REGARDING 
ARTICLE ON LUDINGTON AIR LINES IN 
FEBRUARY TWENTY SEVENTH ISSUE 


AND HAVE JUST READ ARTICLE STop | 
WISH TO COMPLETELY CONFIRM His 
STATEMENTS 

C. T, Lupincton 

Miami, Fla. 

In reporting the sale of Ludington Air 
Lines (New York-Philadelphia-Washing. 
ton), to Eastern Air Transport for $2s0. 
ooo, TIME said: “Ludington set a new low 
for fares, a new high for economy of oper. 
ation,” added that Ludington had per- 
formed a feat unusual for an air transport 
line by managing to profit without an air- 
mail subsidy the first year of its operation 
(1930-31). Time erred in reporting that 
Ludington’s $1,000,000 capitalization had 
been fully subscribed by the Brothers 
Ludington.—Eb. 





> 





East Capital 
Sirs: 

Time spells Tokyo with a “y,” and I should 
be glad if you will explain why you use this 
style. 

Among writers of English in Japan, the spell- 
ing is almost universally ““Tokyo,”’ but American 
newspapers seem to be about equally divided be- 
tween Tokyo and Tokio, and I have seen Asso- 
ciated Press stories with two datelines using 


: both forms. 


Translated, the name of the city means “north 
capitol,” the Japanese character pronounced “to” 
in this case meaning north, and the “kyo” mean- 
ing capital. Tokyo has always seemed to me to 
be the more accurate spelling of the way which 
the Japanese themselves pronounce the word, with 
a clipped “yo”? sound on the last syllable. 

However, several years of newspaper work in 
Japan failed to inform me whether there is an 
official spelling of the word or not. 

I suspect before a uniform style is achieved, 
the city will have to return to its pre-Meiji 
name of Yedo. Unfortunately, this is variously 
spelled both “Yedo” and “Yeddo”—and pro- 
nounced “edo.” 

Incidentally, there are two villages in Texas 
of the same name and both of them are spelled 
“Tokio.” 

Nett C. VANZANT 
Manager 

South Plains Farmer 

Lubbock, Texas 

The U. S. Geographic Board rules: 
“Tokyo .. . not Tokio.” But Manager 
Vanzant errs in his translation of “To, 
which means East not North. Yedo, 
name of Tokyo’s site until 1869, means 

‘ - as ? "y 
“Bay (Ye) Door (Do).”—Eb. 
—* 
Singing Brush 
Sirs: 

The next time you give me more of Mat Brush 
[President of American International Corp. to 
read, I hope he will have a new hobby. I read 
four years ago of his elephants; again, in 
Fortune of his elephants; the third time a 
year ago of his elephants, and now the last 
edition (Time, Feb. 27) once more tells the 
world that he collects elephants. 

When I lived across the street, in Newtonville 
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only one 
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ADDRESS 





Roy E. Larsen 
CrrcuLaTION Manacer, Time, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Caicaco, Itt. 


NAME___ eeh 

















| 
Please enter my subscription for | 
Time for one year, and send me a | 
bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). | 
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TRIPLE LIFE 





HREE PEOPLE were rolled into one to 
make Mrs. William Keene Thompson, of 

Brookline, Mass. 

One of these is Eleanor Thompson, born a 
Beardsley and bred at Dana Hall. A good 
port, romantic, young and adventurous. She 
ist won’t grow up—that’s one reason why 
et friends cherish her. 

Another is the wife of Bill Thompson, Tech 
graduate in the class of ’17, and the mother of 
sson, Bill junior. A smart housekeeper and 
athoughtful mother. 

Still another is Eve, herself. //er life is spent 
nfront of the mirror, in the smart shops, and 
ther hairdresser’s. People who know only 


this side of Mrs. Thompson might think her 
an. Not so. 


uppermost only a third of the time. 


For this Mrs. Thompson is 


Three people. Three separate, distinct in- 
widuals rolled into one, and never two of 
thm dominant at the same time. 

That’s Mrs. Thompson. And that’s every 
married woman in the land. Every woman 
has three basic interests, each distinct from 
the other. These basic interests are Romance, 
Her Home, Herself. 

Alone among women’s magazines, the new 
MeCall’s now recognizes this fact, and the 
necessity for meeting it in an orderly and 


‘gical way. That is why McCall's, in a 


OF 


My S compdow 


brilliant new make-up, now arranges its con- 


tents according to these three main interests 
of a woman’s life. 

The new McCall's is in reality three maga- 
zines in one. To meet woman’s need for recre- 
ation and romance, McCall's has given her 
first a magazine of Fiction and News. Then 
comes a second four-color cover to mark the 
beginning of a magazine which meets her 
intensifies them — 


domestic moods and 


McCall's Homemaking. Then, to satisfy her 


interest in her personal appearance, behind 








itsown four color cover comes McCall’s Sty le 
and Beauty. All three, bound together as a 


unit, make up the new McCall’s. 
And 


McCall's now offers to all advertisers the op- 


what about Advertising? The new 
portunity of a similarly appropriate arrange- 
ment, one which is to the mutual advantage 
of its readers and its sponsors. True to the 
principle of “related selling” so effectively 
used by modern department stores, like 
things are grouped with like. There need be 
no fear of saying the right thing to the right 
woman at the wrong time. 

Radical? Only in the sense that it has never 
been done before. But you may be sure that 
we did not remake McCall’s this way before 
we knew from experience that only such a 
magazine of triple aspect could bring the 
greatest help to the triple lives that modern 
women lead. And after the first new issue 
went on sale, an unprecedented increase in 
letters from the women on McCall Street told 


us how right we were. McCall’s Magazine 
S > 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


MSCALL'S 
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THE new | 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 










ONE outstanding, feature 
in Refrigerate” 





The 








“TEN STAR 
FEATURES!” 


* New Monitor Top of strik- 
ing beauty with smooth 
walls. Famous “on-top” 
sealed-in-steel mechanism. 

















* New All-Steel Cabinet, 
porcelain inside and out. 
Sturdy, modern, styled for 
the years. 





* New Sliding Shelves, Ad- 
justable in Height. More us- 
able storage space. Shelves 
slide out at finger’s touch. 




























AGAIN General Electric sets new standards in elec- 
tricrefrigeration! New beauty—new styling—new 
features—more value per dollar. The new 10* G-E 
freezes more ice faster—consumes less current—oper- 
ates so quietly you scarcely hear it. New a/l-steel 
cabinets are gleaming porcelain inside and out—beau- 
tifully modern in design. See them at the G-E dealer’s. 





* New Stainless Steel Freez- 
ing Chamber. Cannot chip 
or rust. Freezes more ice 
faster. Open, sanitary; no 
food odors, Easier cleaned. 
®@ No other mechanism has matched the Monitor Top 
record for dependable, trouble-free service. Within 
walls of ageless steel every moving part is sealed 
against air, dirt, moisture; safe from neglect or abuse; 
requiring no attention, not even oiling.@1 out of 3 
electricrefrigerators in usetoday isaG-E Monitor Top. 


*& New Semi-Automatic Tem- 
perature Control for fast or 
slow freezing. Equipped 
with new G-E defroster. Re- 
frigeration uninterrupted. 





*New Automatic Interior 
Lighting. When door 


opens, interior is flooded 
with light. 


There’s a General Electric model, size and price to 
exactly meet your requirements. Terms as low as $7 
down and $7 a month. General Electric Co., Electric 










Refrigeration Department, Section H3, Hanna 

* New Foot-Pedal Door Building, 1400 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Opener. Door swings open 
at touch of toe on floor e A = 
pedal. 7} : 

: We urge comparison of the G-E ‘ 
*New Hardware with , sith — 
Semi-Concealed Hinges, Junior with any other flat-top | | 
Chromium finish. Won't refrigerator carrying a 1-Year ie 


tarnish. Finger-tip latch. Warranty. Prices as low as 


$9950 


Plus Tax and Delivery 













* Completely Equipped with 
Food Containers of covered 
glass, Chiller Tray, and 
Vegetable Pan. 


i 
i 
i 


*Carvies the Unparilleled 
4-YEAR SERVICE PLAN 


of General Electric... 
world’s largest electrical 
manufacturer. 





















Mass., from his family, I used to hear him sing 
as soon as he went into his house. I heard hin 
sing from his bedroom, bathroom, kitchen, parlor 
and even when he was running across the street 
to catch his train in to Boston. 

Maybe he will take up singing in his spare 
minutes and we can see and hear him jn 
opera. . 

Myra SCHOFIELD Macnuson 
New York City 


a 


Big Open Stacks 
Sirs: 

May I correct a 
headed ‘“‘Athenaeum’s 
February 27: 

“The Boston Athenaeum with its 300,000 
volumes is the world’s largest library whose 
stacks are open to its readers.” 

A recent investigation of this very point 
through the American Library Association has 
disclosed the fact that the Newark Library, of 
500,000 volumes, is the only library, public or 
private, of this size which virtually has all its 
books on open shelves and offers free access to 
the general public. 





statement 
Lady,”’ 


in the column 


in your issue of 


BEATRICE WINSER 

Librarian 
Public Library 
Newark, N. J. 


Sirs: 

Your issue of Feb. 2 
ment on p. 20: 

“The Boston Athenaeum with its 300,000 
volumes is the world’s largest library whose 
stacks are open to its readers.” 

Doubtless you are not aware of the fact that 
the library of Princeton University containing 
more than 600,000 volumes allows its readers 
access to its stacks. Perhaps there are others 
and larger ones which do the same but certainly 
Princeton is ahead of Boston in the race for the 
position of world’s largest. 

Puittip HUMASON STEINMETZ 

Union Theological Seminary 

New York City 


7 has the following state- 





“Turnquotes” 
Sirs: 

As a magazine that has done more than any- 
one else except Walter Winchell, and_ perhaps 
even more than he, to create a lively, interest- 
ing and expressive American language, you ap- 
pear the most likely promoters for a new word 
that 1 strenuously propose to introduce. 

To those of us who write the news, it 
eminently desirable that there should be 
cial word to designate the perennial botherations 
of a stripe that can be really expressed only as a 
ilk, who, when their published statements get 
them into trouble, try to worm out by declaring 
loudly that they have been misquoted. 

It is my proposal that in future such don 
hommes be designated as “turnquotes,” and that 
your learned magazine refer to them as such 
with the permission and the blessing of the auth 
of this word, who begs leave to subscribe himseli 


RuFus TERRAL 





Chattanooga Times 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Alertness & Dispatch 

Sirs: 
The alertness and dispatch of the Columbia 

Broadcasting System in sending the whole nation 

an account of the Zangara shooting by one wh 

witnessed it at Miami surpass even Fred \W. 

Mizer’s unnewshawkliness in failing to recount 


the affair as it was happening to the audience 0! 


WOAM, 1000-watts (Time, Feb, 27). 

Lining up a network in two hours for a remote 
control broadcast is a colossal news feat. Two 
days are the usual minimum for such a hookup 

Congratulations are due CBS. Edwin ‘A. 
Cohan, technical chief of the chain, on vacation 
in Miami, reversed loops to New York, offered 
President-elect Roosevelt use of Columbia facili- 
ties, obtained a statement from him for the radio 


2 : Jed 
audience, secured an authentic witness, cancel 
New York broadcasts interfering, netified sta- 
tions, announced the broadcast in record tin 


for network alignment. 
DAVIDSON TAYLOR 
Radio Editor 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
Louisville, Ky. 
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When 


he faces the uncertain 


TIME 


ur 





world alone— 


will he be trained to think soundly 


ou guard him at every turn. . . select his 
. watch 


But is 


food and clothing with caution . . 
over his waking and sleeping hours. 
that, after all, quite enough? 

Remember—that little fellow of yours is 
iasi growing into another world! A world of 
rapid shift and change . . . where responsibil- 
ities crowd close . . . where knottier problems 
than we have faced will call upon him for 
searching judgment. 

Will he be ready to meet the challenge of 
these years when he’s “on his own”? The 
mswer may depend upon the decision you 
make now. . . . 

For even his grit—even his natural ability 
—can’t be counted on to carry him through. 
Hell need training... to see clearly, to 
judge surely. Only with this training can 


he be ready to climb upward . . . to succeed! 


for himself? 


Today, young as your little fellow is... 
whether he’s ten years, or less than one. . . 
you can easily guarantee for him the help he 
needs—a college education. : 

An old, conservative insurance company, 
the Union Central Life, has developed a sim- 


ple plan. A plan you ean afford. 

Under it, no unforeseen circumstance can 
rob your boy of his chance for college. What- 
when he’s old 


ever may happen to you, 


enough to go, the money will be ready. 


How much does it cost to send a youngster 


through college today? The Union Central 


Life can give you that information. 

Costs of tuition, board and room, clothing, 
incidentals, at each of 300 leading colleges, 
are printed in the booklet, “A Place in the 
Sun”. A copy is yours free, without obliga- 


tion, when you send in the coupon at the right. 


To Tue Worip 
\ COLLEGE MAN 
REPRESENTS A 


**SURVIVAL OF 


1" . y TT hha al saat? 
Tue Firrest 








The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Dept. T-5 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me free the new manual on 


college costs, “A Place in the Sun” 


Name 


Address City 


County State 


Copr. 1933 by The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 131867 


MORE THAN 


$300,000,000 


iN ASSETS 
























































where one grew before 


When the hair line begins to creep backward, anyone can see that the 
hair needs special care. But it’s a wise man who determines now to treat 
his scalp so well that it rewards him with an abundant replacement when 
hairs fall out. This can best be assured by regular “Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
treatments. Every week before the shampoo apply the Tonic generously 
to the scalp, and massage vigorously. These Tonic treatments cleanse the 
scalp, and speed up the circulation exactly as exercise and 4 rub do for 
the rest of the body. Start these preventive 
treatments today and keep that head of 
hair. Your druggist sel!s ‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic. Barbers everywhere recommend 
and use it. I wo sizes of shaker-top bottles. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 
Look for the trademark Vaseline when you buy. 
lf you don’tsee it you are not getting the genuine 
product of the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company, Cons'd., 17 State Street, New York. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. Copr. 1933, Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d. 
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Exception 
Sirs: 

s+ In a recent copy I saw an article re- 
garding the motion picture entitled The By 
Drive. I take particular exception to this pic. 


ture because having seen it I realize that por- 


tions of it are not authentic in certain respects 
rhere is a section of the film which deals with 
the bombardment of the famous Cloth Hall 
Ypres. The scene purporting to show the actual 
bombardment of this famous building is not true 
in any sense of the word. The building has no 
resemblance as shown to the real thing and is a 
mislabeled shot. - 

I also take exception to the use of certain 


| scenes of British troops which, from the spoken 





narrative, one is led to believe that they are 
American. I also take exception’ to the g0- 
called hand-to-hand action shots. These are 
absolutely fakes as, if I am not mistaken, they 
came from a War picture made in Hollywood in 
either 1916 or 1917. ...IHf you note th 
uniforms as worn by the participants you will 
find they are not authentic, especially the Ger- 
man helmet worn by the so-called German 
soldier. This helmet is correct neither as to 
shape nor appearance and in reality was made in 
Hollywood from papier maché. .. . 

I take exception to the statement that these 
pictures are from secret files and never before 
shown; I admit that certain of the scenes I had 
never seen before but the majority I have seen 


| before. A great many of the scenes can b 





found in the files of the U. S. Signal Corps at 
Washington and have already appeared countless 
times in official, released Signal Corps fiims. A 
similar production to The Big Drive entitled 
Powder River used a number of these scenes. 
The Eastman Kodak Co. in their Kodascope 
files offer a number of these same scenes as copies 
of official Signal Corps films. .. . 
J. BurtInG JARRETT 

The Jarrett Museum of World War History 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

Albert Rule, producer of The Big Drive, 
which he claims to have assembled in the 
kitchen of his Battle Creek, Mich. home, 
insists that his film is authentic.—Eb. 
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Greater 
Sirs: 

My jaw dropped when I read in your review 
of The Adventures of the Black Girl in Her 
Search for God that Irish Playwright George Ber 
nard Shaw “for years has twinklingly told th 
world that he is a greater man than Shakespear 
(Time, Feb. 27). If your reviewer can product 
any evidence that Shaw has ever, twinklingly o1 
otherwise, proclaimed himself a greater man tha 
Shakespeare, I will send him Time for one year, 
and a crate of California oranges 

If he thinks to quote Shaw’s preface chapter 
heading “Greater Than Shakespeare?” let hi 
first note the question mark. 

Donatp B. Kirsy 

Glendale, Calif. 

Said George Bernard Shaw: “If my play 
Widowers’ Houses [1892] is not better 
than Shakespeare, let it be damned 
promptly.” Let Reader Kirby send his 
Time_ subscription and his oranges to No 
4 Whitehall Court (130) S. W. 1, London 
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Krow to get tc SLEEP 


When you can’t get to sleep, it’s because your nerves won’t let you. Don’t 
waste any time counting sheep. Don’t lose half your needed rest in reading. 
Just take two tablets of Bayer Aspirin, drink a glass of hot water—and go to 


sleep. That’s all you have to do to relieve that nervous 


i) 
7. A 
tension, or be rid of any little nagging pain or dis- oe Bayer oo Se 
R 
comfort that keeps you wide awake at night. That’s Ss AF ESL 


, 1 -_ 
all you need do any day you have a headache, neuralgia, tin ette enn be 
Bayer Aspirin is doubtless due to 


or neuritis. Get the genuine tablets of Bayer manufac- ; 
its speed. But a more important 


e ° ° ° : advanti is its fect safety. It 
ture, and you will get immediate relief. There is no was tana iihininn reais 
does not depress the heart, or 


economy in buying anything less effective. If you want upset the stomach. Bayer tablets 
are pure. Smell them; taste 


to economize, buy genuine Bayer Aspirin in bottles of them; feel their uniform fineness 
when broken up. You know 
100 tablets at the new reduced price. they’re safe—and just check their 


speed in relieving any pain. 
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Gem Safety Razor Corp., Dept. T4, B’klyn, N. Y. 
Enclosed find 25¢ for complete trial Gem set with a 
single- and a double-edge blade and the same gold- 
plated Gem Micromatic Razor now featured in reg- 
ular $1.00 outfits. 
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TWIST! it opens! 
TWIST! it closes! 


HE Gem Micromatic Razor 


has crowded into its new 
frame and blades all the keen notions 
and simplified motions that other 
razors forgot to think of. 

—the barber’s thistle-down glide 
translated into self-shaving. 

— straight, rigid blades that won’t 
balk, buckle, or budge. 

—dual-alignment, which adjusts 
the edge so precisely that you can’t 
dodge a dimple, slight a contour, 
or skip a hair. 

Gem Blades are built of 50% 
thicker surgical steel, stropped 4840 
separate times to give ‘em the 
incredibly sharp, tapered wedge that 


slips through the roughest stubble 


Stories 


AS A MAGICIANS HAT 





® G.S. R.C.1933 


without a wince from the thinnest 
skin. The only razor that ever kept 
tough beards and tender faces on 
friendly terms. The first razor to use 
single- and double-edge blades— 
(provided they're GEMS). 

The first razor to number blade 
edges and hold one covered side 
protectively in reserve until the 
other has exhausted its keenness. 

And the first razor so confident 
of its merits that we'll send you 
a special testing set with a single- 
and a double-edge blade, and the 
same gold-plated frame now being 
featured in GEM’S regular dollar 
outfits, for 25¢. 


Coupon, do your duty! 


GEM RAZOR <a.# BLADES 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 


Bottom 

With sirens shrieking, a swarm of mo- 
torcycles shot down Fifth Avenue, Man- 
hattan, and turned west on 57th Street. 
After them sped a black limousine with 
secret service men standing like super- 
numerary footmen on its running boards. 
A truck full of trunks followed. It was 
Thursday, March 2, and Citizen Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was moving to the 
White House. 

Thursday, March 2, and New Orleans 
was completely recovered from its Mardi 
Gras hangover—recovered as if struck by 
a douche of cold water, for that morning 
all Louisiana banks had been closed by 
proclamation. Hundreds of distracted vis- 
itors found they could not get funds to 
get home. Distracted thousands. natives 
and visitors, cursed Huey Long’s Governor 
Allen, who the night before had entrained 
for the inauguration, who with his expense 
money in his pocket had dictated the 
proclamation and left it to be issued after 
his departure. 

All Thursday afternoon an inauguration- 
bound train roared through mist and cold 
rain, through vistas of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and Maryland. Citizen 
Roosevelt and captains of the Democratic 
host were speeding to the reward of vic- 
tory at the polls. 

But Citizen Roosevelt had no lust to 
gloat over the wintry country he was soon 
to rule. At his side sat little child-faced 
William Hartman Woodin, soon to be 
master of the greatest treasury in the 
world. At his side sat professorial Ray- 
mond Moley, raised from the classroom 
to the councils of the great, but they had 
few thoughts of pomp and circumstance. 
The ruthless pressure of events gave them 
time to consider but one hard fact: that 
in four days the bank deposits of twelve 
states had been seized by the frozen hand 
of Depression. 

When Citizen Roosevelt reached the 
Presidential suite of the Mayflower Hotel, 
slips of yellow paper were already accumu- 
lating: “Boise, Idaho Acting Gov- 
ernor Hill today declared a 15-day bank 
holiday. “Salem, Ore. Governor 
Meier today proclaimed a three-day bank 
...” “Phoenix, Ariz. Governor Moeur 
today declared. . . .” “Carson City, Nev 
A four-day legal... .” “Austin, Texas. 

i “men tame City. ....” 

Came Friday morning and_ Citizen 
Roosevelt awoke from the sleep of the 
flected to hear that 22 states and the 
District of Columbia were in the depths 
of banking restrictions and moratoria. 

The New York Stock Exchange opened 


with trading quiet but prices firm. An 
hour later the quiet was broken. Shorts 
took fright: how long could the Exchange 
remain open? No time at all if great New 
York banks closed. And when exchanges 
close prices are usually higher at reopen- 
ing—said those with memories of 1914. 
The market began to boil, prices to mount, 
traders to chime in, eager to own stocks 
if currency was going to depreciate, bank 
deposits to be tied up. 

Noontime and bankers knew that the 
public was taking cash out of New York 
banks, savings banks in particular. A sav- 
ings bank in Newark had already been 
besieged. Now in 42nd Street opposite 
Grand Central Station a crowd gathered 
in thé magnificent Byzantine banking hall 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, largest pri- 
vate savings bank in the world, one of the 
oldest mutual savings banks in the U. S., 
famed for its conservatism and strength 
Good natured but eager, bootblacks, Jew- 
ish matrons, silk-stockinged stenographers 
and shawled immigrants carried off cash 
from the paying windows. Three o’clock 
and the bank closed with a mob still at 
its doors. The banking disease had reached 
Manhattan, heart of the nation’s banking 
system. 

At 4 p.m. Citizen Roosevelt called at 
the White House—to pay the visit of 
courtesy due on the day before inaugura- 
tion. Courtesies passed—and were for- 
gotten. What to do about the banks? 
Citizen Roosevelt sent for Professor 
Moley, President Hoover for Secretary 
Mills. Four heads were put together. 
Messages from Governors were urging a 





national banking moratorium. Citizen 
Roosevelt was willing the President should 
proclaim it, President Hoover was not. 
Should the Government guarantee 50% 
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of all bank deposits? President Hoover 
was willing to send an emergency message 
to Congress. Citizen Roosevelt was not. 
An hour and a half passed. They parted. 
Nothing was done. 

Bankers everywhere began to count up 
the toll of damage done. Hasty calculators 
figured that on Thursday and Friday 
$500,000,000 of currency had been drained 
from the Federal Reserve System, $500,- 
000.000 on top of $732,000,000 that had 
gone into circulation in the previous seven 
days. An all time record: $116,000,000 
worth of gold had been taken from the 
Federal Reserve banks in one day, mostly 
by the withdrawal of foreign balances. 

Citizen Roosevelt should have gone to 
bed early on the night before he became 
President. His mother and children were 
at a National Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert. First number played after the in- 
termission was “On the Prairie,” by Com- 
poser William H. Woodin. Mr. & Mrs. 
Woodin had a box and invited guests to 
hear it, but when the number was played, 
Mr. Woodin was not there. He was at 
the Mayflower Hotel along with Secretary 
of State-to-be Hull, and Texan Jesse Jones 
of the R. F. C. conferring with Citizen 
Roosevelt. Worry, worry—what to do 
about the banks? 

When Citizen Roosevelt went finally to 
bed, little Mr. Woodin rushed with Pro- 
fessor Moley to the Federal Reserve 
Board which was in session, and connected 
by long distance telephone with two other 
meetings: one in the office of George 
Leslie Harrison, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Manhattan, the other in 
the office of Eugene Morgan Stevens, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
in Chicago. 

At the New York Bank were gathered: 
Thomas Lamont and Russell Leffingwell, 
stalwarts of the House of Morgan, Frank 
Altschul of Lazard Fréres, Richard Whit- 
ney, president of the Stock Exchange, 
Mortimer Buckner, head of the Clearing 
House, Joseph Broderick, State Superin- 
tendent of Banks, President Gordon 
Rentschler of National City Bank and 
James Perkins, its chairman—successor of 
Charles Edwin Mitchell whose downfall 
had helped precipitate the national crisis. 

Great was their perturbation, long the 
ashes protruding from their cigars. How 
long could the New York banks stand the 
One answer to that question was 
when the bankers summoned 
to their presence a short, stocky athletic 
man of 64, Daniel Ellis Woodhull, presi- 
dent of American Bank Note Co. The 
bankers asked him to print $250,000.000 
worth of scrin for the New York Clearing 
House to use in case they needed it (see 
D. 45). 


strain? 


suggested 
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At midnight they poured out of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and 16 of the biggest of 
them mounted into five waiting limousines, 
sped northward up silent lower Broadway 
past the slumbering warehouses of Lafay- 
ette Street, up Park Avenue, among the 
taxis of night-club-goers to the home of 
Governor Lehman who was patiently 
staying home for them, having given up 
his trip to the inauguration. 

Meanwhile in Chicago a similar group 
had gathered in the Federal Reserve Bank: 
Melvin Traylor (First National), Stanley 
Field (Continental Illinois), Philip Clarke 
(City National), Solomon Smith (North- 
ern Trust), Howard Fenton (Harris 
Trust), Charles G. Dawes and their fel- 
lows. Theirs were similar problems: 
$350.000,000 had been drawn from the 
Chicago banks in two weeks, much of it 











GOVERNOR OF NEw York 
Theirs was . 


by banks in neighboring territory where 
the banking disease was bad. Governor 
Henry Horner of Illinois sat with them 
till 5 p. m., then retired to the Congress 
Hotel to sleep. At 1:45 a. m. he was 
aroused by telephone and taxied back to 
the Reserve Bank on South LaSalle Street. 
Shortly afterward a long distance tele- 
phone call announced that Governor Leh- 
man had declared a two-day banking 
moratorium in New York. Governor 
Horner followed suit: the two Jewish 
Governors had the unhappy distinction of 
closing the banks of the country’s two 
largest financial centres. 

3ut gentile Governors were not allowed 
to sleep. Before dawn that Saturday morn- 
ing there were moratoria in Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, with others following 
fast. Before 10 a. m. the closing of all the 
security and commodity exchanges of Chi- 
cago and New York had been announced— 
all except the Livestock Exchange in 
Chicago, for livestock is perishable, its 
distribution must go on. By that hour the 
three-block-long factory of the American 
Bank Note plant in The Bronx was roar- 
ing with activity, with police at the doors 
to keep the inquisitive away. 


At 1:00 p. m. 100,000 citizens whose 
banks were closed saw Citizen Roosevelt 
transformed to President (see p. 11). 

Ten a. m. on a bright- Sunday morning 
and a very worried little Mr. Woodin 
scurried into the Treasury Building. A 
score of bankers rather the worse for wear 
after a night on the train on top of several 
previous nights of worry straggled up the 
steps—prominent bankers but the same 
group who were familiar in the Treasury 
Department during the late Hoover re- 
gime. Of special note was George W. 
Davison of Central Hanover Bank who 
fathered the great scrip issue of 1907. 
Standing by from the Hoover regime were 
Eugene Meyer, Ogden Mills, Under-Secre- 
tary Ballantine, Assistant Secretary Jim 
Douglas. 

After a hasty lunch, Mr. Woodin went 


——————- — 
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GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS 
. an unhappy distinction. 


to the first meeting of the new Cabinet, 
to tell his fellows what progress had been 
made. At 3 p. m. he emerged smiling: 
“T feel ten years younger than when I 
entered the conference and discussed the 
problem with the Cabinet.” 

The conference in the Treasury went on, 
adjourned for supper. went on again. After 
his first report from Secretary Woodin, 
President Roosevelt took the first and long 
anticipated step of his“%sromised “action”: 
He called the new Congress for March 9. 
Not till nearly midnight when the delibera- 
tions of the Treasury conference had been 
well mulled over, did he take his first 
direct action on the banking situation. 
Calmly in his study. with a fresh cigaret 
carefully placed in ivory holder, he pro- 
claimed — under the Trading-with-the- 
Enemy Act of 1917* which gave the Pres- 
ident power to regulate foreign exchange 
and prevent hoarding: 

1) From March 6 to g inclusive, a com- 
plete holiday for all banks in the U. S. 

2) Power for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make specific exceptions to 
this rule. 

3) Power for the Secretary to direct 
Clearing Houses to issue scrip. 


4) Power for the Secretary to allow 
the establishment by banks of trust a:- 
counts (‘‘cash box” deposits—see p. 45). 

The nation took a breathing spell. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt slept and rose to tell the 
Governors of 25 States, summoned a 
month before to the White House, how 
they must work as henchmen of the Fed- 
eral Government to make its banking plans 
—not yet worked out—effective every- 
where throughout the nation. : 

Gold Standard. First question to arise 
after the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
closed, thereby stopping gold payments, 
was: “Are we off the gold standard?” 
Secretary Woodin loudly answered: “We 
are definitely on the gold standard. Gold 
merely cannot be obtained for several 
days.” Definite answer to the question 
will be known March 15 when $700,000.,- 
ooo of Treasury obligations fall due. Un- 
less the Government makes gold or gold 
certificates available for their payment, 
the U. S. will obviously not be on the gold 
standard. In London, opinion developed 
that the U. S. would soon be on the “gold 
bullion basis’—i. e. gold would be avail- 
able for international trade but not for 
national circulation. 


Meantime aithough trading in dollar 
exchange was suspended in London and 
Paris, unofficial traders in London quoted 
$3.65 to the pound. Greater repercussions 
took place in Cuba where after suppress- 
ing the news of the bank moratorium in 
the U. S., President Machado finally de- 
clared one for Cuba. When Governor 
General Theodore Roosevelt cabled from 
Manila to find out what he should do, the 
weary Treasury told him to do what he 
liked. He resigned, handing his office over 
to Vice Governor John Halliday. 

Inflation. In the U. S. a slight tendency 
toward higher prices was observable. Some 
slowing up of food-to-market was expected 
which might result in higher prices for 
produce. Abroad, U. S. stocks tended to 
rise—but much less than would have been 
the case if any real danger of inflation had 
loomed. 

Rules. The bankers of the nation soon 
began asking Washington precisely how 
the President’s proclamation must be in- 
terpreted. Late Monday afternoon little 
Mr. Woodin, blue-shirted, check-suited, 
spatted. was able to sit on the edge of 
his desk and, swinging his feet, explain: 

1) All banks could proceed at once to 
make change, to relieve the shortage of 
small bills and coin. 

2) All banks regardless of condition 
were empowered to make loans necessary 
for the movement of food for men, feed 
for beasts. 

3) All banks should allow free access 
to safety deposit boxes so hoarders could 
bring their hoardings back to light 

4) All Postal Savings banks should stay 
open. 

5) All banks might cash checks drawn 
on the Treasurer of the U. S. 

6) All banks should be allowed to re- 
ceive payments due them. 


*Which he himself remembered, had looked up. 
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7) In the exercise of all these privileges 
no bank should pay out gold coin or gold 
certificates. The nation’s gold supply must 
be conserved. 

But this last rule was soon modified by 
permitting banks to pay out currency (not 
gold) for payrolls, medicine, the necessi- 
ties of life. Many a bank was doing busi- 
ness on this basis Tuesday. 

National Scrip? But bankers still puz- 
aed over their main problem: how to set 
the wheels of finance turning. Many of 
them turned to scrip thoughts. Chicago 
and a hundred other cities made tentative 
plans to issue it. There was talk of a 
national scrip to make nation-wide trade 
possible, but Secretary Woodin and 
Banker Davison, the 1907 veteran, op- 
posed this. Main things, and main causes 
of delay, were 1) to get enough scrip 
printed, 2) to make the scrip of various 
cities interchangeable and 3) possibility 
that scrip could be avoided. 

Bottom. Conservative economists look- 
ing back on last week’s events called them 
the greatest débacle in banking history: 
the spectacle of a nation with $4,344,000,- 
000 in gold ($2,892,000,000 of it held by 
the Federal Reserve System) watching 
powerless while its entire banking system 
disintegrated state by state. They also 
drew a moral: that the futile attempt of 
the nation to convert its $42,000,000,000 
of bank deposits into currency sprang 
from the fact that a few unsound banks 
which should have been liquidated had 
instead been nursed along till public con- 
fidence was impaired. Finally, the situa- 
tion gave them hope: Now the banking 
system of the country must clean house— 
sweep out its weaker members before re- 
opening, thereby ending an unsound bank- 
ing situation that has hung over the coun- 
try retarding business recovery. Said Sec- 
retary Woodin: “I think we’re on the bot- 
tom and can’t go any lower.” 

Guaranty. Preparing for record-quick- 
acting session of Congress, Speaker Rainey 
(see p. 14) forecast some sort of Govern- 
ment guaranty of bank deposits. Prob- 
lem: to make guaranty effective for good 
banks only. 

_———— 


“We Must Act” 


“OQ Lord, our Heavenly Father, the high 
and mighty: ruler of the Universe, Who 
dost from Thy throne behold all the dwell- 
ers upon earth; most heartily we beseech 
Thee, with Thy favor to behold and’ bless 
Thy servant, Franklin, chosen to be the 
President of the United States. . . .” 

His face cupped in his hands Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt began the biggest day 
of his life with that prayer ringing in his 
ears at Washington’s St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, across Lafayette Park from the 
White House. For the 20-minute service 
in the plain white chapel he had gathered 
about him his family, his Cabinet, a few 
close friends. At the altar in cassock & 
surplice stood his old schoolmaster, 
Groton’s Dr. Endicott (“Peabo”) Pea- 
body who had married him to Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt. From his heart, from 
the hearts of his little band of worship- 
pers, from the heart of a stricken nation 


rose a wordless appeal for divine strength 
to right great ills. ... The President- 
elect stood up in his pew, squared back 
his shoulders. As he walked out of St. 
John’s, a brief streak of sunlight shot 
down upon him through grey wintry 
clouds. 

Uphill. Before the White House por- 
tico Mr. Roosevelt kept his seat in the car, 
waited a few minutes for President Hoo- 
ver to join him for the ride up Capitol 
Hill. A lift of silk hats, a quick handshake, 
a few formal words and their greeting was 
over. With the country’s most precious 
cargo behind, Richard Jervis, silvery- 
haired chief of the White House Secret 
Service, slipped into the front seat of the 
car, kept its door cracked and one hand 
on his pocketed pistol. 

Whizzing up Pennsylvania Avenue, the 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


“The only thing we have to fear is fear.” 


Hoover-Roosevelt car missed its cavalry 
escort, had to pause before the Post Office 
building to let the horsemen catch up. On 
the mile-&-a-quarter drive Mr. Roosevelt 
kept up a running fire of conversation with 
Mr. Hoover. The President, his face 
drawn and lowered, replied in monosyl- 
lables. Street crowds along the way pat- 
tered out mild applause which the incom- 
ing President left to the outgoing Presi- 
dent to acknowledge as his final tribute. 
“We'll Wait.” As the car swung 
around to the long-unused north entrance 
to the Capitol Mr. Roosevelt noticed that 
the flags on the building were half-staffed. 
That was for the death of Montana’s Sen- 
ator Thomas James Walsh, his Attorney 
General-designate (see p. 13). Once inside 
the Capitol, they separated, Mr. Hoover 
going to the President’s room to sign bills 
(see p. 13), Mr. Roosevelt to the Military 
Affairs Committee Room’ down the same 
hall to kill time. Louisiana’s Long, spying 
the new President, started to sweep in 
upon him blatantly, changed his mind at 
the threshold, tip-toed away. Mr. Rodse- 
velt was restless to get going. Ten minutes 
before noon he moved down the corridor 


toward the Senate, only to be stopped at 
the door, told that it was not yet time for 
his entrance. “All right, we’ll go back and 
wait some more,” he laughed. 

Finally inside the Senate and seated 
beside Democratic Leader Robinson, Mr. 
Roosevelt flashed his friendly smile all 
about the chamber. He heard John Nance 
Garner’s low “I do” as he took the oath 
as Vice President from Charles Curtis. 
Curtis: “It is with deep emotion that I 
bid you good-by and go forth from here a 
private citizen.’’ Garner: ‘This is my first 
and possibly my last opportunity to ad- 
dress the Senate.” During the singsong 
swearing-in of new Senators, Mr. Roose- 
velt and Senator Robinson put their heads 
together, whispered. 

Black Acres. Meanwhile ten times ten 
thousand men, women & children had 
gathered before the inaugural platform on 
the East Front of the Capitol. They 
blackened 40 acres of park and pavement. 
They sat on benches. They filled bare trees 
They perched on roof tops. But for all 
the flags and music and ceremony, they 


were not a happy, carefree crowd. Their 
bank accounts were frozen by what 
amounted to a national moratorium. 


Many of them wondered how they could 
raise the cash to get home. Their mass 
spirits were as sombre as the grey sky 
above. Yet they remained doggedly hope- 
ful that this new President with his New 
Deal would somehow solve their worries 
and send them away in brighter mood. 

Before them on the platform the high 
and mighty of the land were indiscrimi- 
nately packed together at close quarters. 
Frail Secretary of the Treasury Woodin 
could not press through to his reserved 
seat, was cheerfully content with standing 
room in the background Postmaster 
General Farley shouldered his way about 
winking slyly at friends. Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Mrs. Roosevelt Sr. managed to 
squeeze through to their places. Vice 
President Garner appeared with a _bor- 
rowed muffler wrapped around his neck. 
President Hoover wormed his way down 
from the rotunda to a front-row seat. He 
kept his eyes glued on his knees. Mrs. 
Hoover, in brown, sat by him close and 
comrforting. The crowd had rarely seen 
President Hoover look so grave. 

Oath. Ta-ta-Ta-ta-aa sounded a bugle 
Through the great bronze doors that tell 
the story of Columbus, appeared the Presi- 
dent-elect leaning on the arm of his son 
James. From the door to the platform had 
been built a special ramp, carpeted in 
maroon. Down this he shuffled slowly 
while the crowd cheered and the Marine 
Band played “Hail to the Chief.” When 
he reached the front of the platform, he 
turned right and faced Chief Justice 
Hughes. An aide held out a Dutch Bible 
that had been in the Roosevelt family for 
three centuries. It was open at the 13th 
Chapter of the First Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians (‘“Faith, Hope & Charity”). Mr. 
Roosevelt rested his hand on the Bible 
Chief Justice Hughes recited the oath. In 
a loud, clear voice, like a bridegroom at 
the altar Mr. Roosewelt did the extra- 
ordinary thing of repeating it after him: 

“T, Franklin Delano’ Roosevelt, do 
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solemnly swear that I will faithfully exe- 
cute the office of President of the United 
States and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States. So help me 
God!” 

Instantly President Roosevelt, without 
hat or overcoat in the chill wind, swung 
around to the crowd before him, launched 
vigorously into his inaugural address. His 
easy smile was gone. His large chin was 
thrust out defiantly as if at some invisible, 
insidious foe. A challenge rang in his clear 
strong voice. For 20 vibrant minutes he 
held his audience, seen and unseen, under 
a strong spell. Only occasionally was he 
interrupted by cheers & applause. 

“My Friends!” he began. “This is a 
day of national consecration. . . . The 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself— 
nameless, unreasoning, unjustified terror 
which paralyzes needed efforts to convert 
retreat into advance. 

“Our common difficulties concern, thank 
God, only material things. Values have 
shrunk to fantastic levels; taxes have 
risen;) our ability to pay has fallen; 
government of all kinds is faced by serious 
curtailment of income; the means of ex- 
change are frozen in the currents of trade; 
the withered leaves of industrial enterprise 
lie on every side; farmers find no markets 
for their produce; the savings of many 
vears in thousands of families are gone. 
A host of unemployed -citizens face the 
grim problem of existence. Only a foolish 


optimist can deny the dark realities of the 
moment. 


“Primarily, this is because the rulers of 
the exchange of mankind’s goods have 
failed through their own stubbornness and 
their own incompetence, have admitted 
their failure and abdicated. Practices of 
the unscrupulous money changers stand 
indicted. True, they have tried, but their 
efforts have been cast in the pattern of 
an outworn tradition. Faced by failure 
of credit, they have proposed only the 
lending of more money. 

“Stripped of the lure of profit by which 
to induce our people to follow their false 
leadership, they have resorted to exhorta- 
tions, pleading tearfully for restored con- 
fidence. They know only the rules of a 
generation of self-seekers. 

“The money changers have fled from 
their high seats in the temple of our 
civilization. We may now restore that 
temple to the ancient truths. 

“There must be an end to a conduct in 
banking and in business which too often 
has given to a sacred trust the likeness of 
callous and selfish wrongdoing. Small 
wonder that confidence languishes, for it 
thrives only on honesty, on honor. on the 
sacredness of obligations, on faithful pro- 
tection, on unselfish performance. 

“This nation asks for action, and action 
now. Our greatest primary task is to put 
people to work. It can be accomplished 
in part by direct recruiting by the Govern- 
ment itself, treating the task as we would 
treat the emergency of a war. We must 
frankly recognize the over-balance of 
population in our industrial centres. 

“The task can be helped by insistence 
that the Federal, state and local govern- 


ments act forthwith on the demand that 
their cost be drastically reduced. It can 
never be helped by merely talking about 
it. We must act, and act quickly. 

“There must be a strict supervision of 
all banking and credits and investments; 
there must be an end to speculation with 
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Joun Roosevett & BARBARA CUSHING 
They shuffled for charity. 


other people’s money, and there must be 
provision for an adequate but sound cur- 
rency. 

“These are the lines of attack. I shall 
presently urge upon a new Congress in 
special session detailed measures for their 
fulfillment. 

“Our international trade relations, 
though vastly important, are secondary to 
the establishment of a sound national 
economy. 

“In the field of world policy I would 
dedicate this nation to the policy of the 
good neighbor. 

“Tf we are to go forward we must move 
as a trained and loyal army willing to 
sacrifice for the good of a common dis- 
cipline. I assume unhesitatingly the leader- 
ship of this great army. 

“Tt is to be hoped that the normal 
balance of executive and _ legislative 
authority may be wholly adequate to meet 
the unprecedented task before us. But in 
the event that the Congress shall fail I 
shall ask the Congress for the one remain- 
ing instrument to meet the crisis—broad 
executive power to wage a war against the 
emergency as great as the power that 
would be given to me if we were in fact 
invaded by a foreign foe. 

“In this dedication of a nation we 
humbly ask the blessing of God. May He 
protect each and every one of us! May 
He guide me in the days to come!” 

Exit Hoover. Citizen Hoover, on whose 
forehead dark little knots of disagreement 
came and went during the address, was 
afterwards among the first to shove for- 
ward, shake President Roosevelt’s hand. 
Slithering sidewise out of the platform 
pack with Mrs. Hoover, he was driven to 


Union Station, entrained for New York 
amid a hearty little demonstration of ad- 
mirers. 

Downhill. The lines melted quickly 
from President Roosevelt’s face as he was 
helped down another ramp and into an 
open car. The steady cheering of the 
crowd he answered by strenuously shak- 
ing his hands over his head in prize-ring 
fashion. As the machine rolled back down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the President flour- 
ished his topper right & left until his wife 
advised him to keep it on. 

18,000 Marchers. After a White House 
snack (Senator Walsh’s death caused can- 
cellation of the luncheon for 500) Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, with family & friends, 
took his place in the glass-fronted stand on 
Pennsylvania Avenue to review the in- 
augural parade, 18,000 strong. IIl in Ari- 
zona, General Pershing had to turn its 
command over to Chief of Staff Mac- 
Arthur. For three hours, propped up on 
a high stool, the President watched col- 
umn after stiff column swing by. The only 
Republican in sight was a make-believe 
Lincoln who bowed before the reviewing 
stand. No ovation along the line com- 
pared in volume and spontaneity with the 
one given to a solid, florid man who, wear- 
ing the insignia of a Sachem around his 
neck, strode along in the forefront of the 
Tammany delegation. He waved his silk 
hat at the man in the stand and President 


Roosevelt wig-wagged back to Alfred 
Emanuel Smith. 
“A Good Show.” At dusk the files 


were still tramping by when the Presi- 
dent broke off and returned to the White 
House to find a tea for thousands in prog- 
ress on the main floor. Even some Repub- 
licans attended—Hoover Secretaries Hur- 
ley and Doak, “to pay respects,” they ex- 
plained. Avoiding the throng, President 
Roosevelt went up to the second-floor 
study where his whole Cabinet, confirmed 
a few hours before by the Senate, was as- 
sembled to be sworn in. Supreme Court 
Justice Cardozo, a New Yorker, adminis- 
tered oaths while the President sat at a 
desk and listened to the chorus of “I do’s.” 
Then he gave each Secretary a freshly- 
signed commission and a handshake. Miss 
Perkins, as head of the Labor Department, 
was ready to be addressed as “Madame 
Secretary.” “Just a family party—and a 
good show,” chuckled Mr. Roosevelt as he 
went down to the Red Room to keep an 
old promise and greet 13 crippled young- 
sters from Warm Springs. 

To Bed. That night 72 Roosevelis & 
kin dined at the White House. Republi- 
can Alice Roosevelt Longworth broke 
bread with her Democratic fifth cousin. 
Afterwards the First Lady took five car- 
loads of relatives to the Inaugural Ball. 
John, her youngest son, escorted Barbara 
Cushing, sister of his brother James’s wife 
Around the floor of the Washington Audi- 
torium they shuffled with 6.000 other 


dancers while 2,00c oldsters watched from 
boxes. The proceeds went to charity. 
The President stayed quietly in his up- 
stairs study, talking over the events of his 
biggest day with his old crony-Secretarv 
Louis Howe. At 10:30 p. m. he stood up, 
yawned, went peacefully to bed. 
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THE CONGRESS 


Seventy-second’s End 


Herbert Hoover stuck a long black 
cigar between his teeth, flipped out the 
tails of his cutaway and sat firmly down 
at the black oval table in the centre of 
the President’s room just off the Senate 
lobby. He was still President of the U. S. 
with work to do. An enormous wall mirror 
reflected the drawn tired lines in his face 
as he hunched over a stack of bills laid 
before him. William McKinley (in bronze) 
glowered out of a corner. Down through 
the heavy tracery of a chandelier “The 
Eye of God” painted on the ceiling was 
fixed upon the grey Hoover head as it 
bent to its task. Around the mosaic floor 
stood Senators, Representatives, Cabinet 
members, military aides, clerks and body- 
guards silently watching the 31st Presi- 
dent perform his final duty, wind up an era. 

Squiggle-squiggle went the President’s 
pen as he signed bill after bill. When he 
came to the one appropriating $1,083,567,- 
334 for independent offices, he paused, 
stood up, read parts of it, tossed it aside 
Then he sat down. The scratch of his pen 
blended with the blurred bumble of voices 
coming through the swinging doors to the 
Senate chamber. A second bill went into 
the discard—a last-minute measure by 
South Carolina’s Smith providing for a 
government cotton pool in return for 
acreage reduction. Herbert Hoover still 
had a mind of his own and he was de- 
termined to use it until the final minute. 
His rejection of the cotton bill set the 
head of outgoing Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde wagging with approval. 

In December President Hoover had 
recommended a major revision of veterans 
laws to reduce non-military disability al- 
lowances. Congress ignored his proposal. 
The independent offices appropriation bill 
carried the maximum legal amounts for 
ex-soldiery. Even before he left the White 
House President Hoover had explained his 
pocket veto of that measure: “The ap- 
propriation bills passed by the Congress, 
when taking into account mere postpone- 
ments to later deficiency bills, show that 
the total appropriations were approxi- 
mately $161,000,000 above my recom- 
mendations. Of this increase $130,900,000 
isin the independent offices bill. I am not 
signing this bill in order that it may be 
reviewed in the next session.” 

With these last official acts of his Presi- 
dency, Herbert Hoover marched out of 
the room and into the crowded Senate 
chamber. There, after swearing in John 
Nance Garner as his successor, Vice Pres- 
ident Curtis delivered an emotional five- 
minute farewell which ended: “And now, 
with a last expression of thanks and good 
wishes to all of you, I declare the Senate 
of the 72nd Congress adjourned sine die.” 

The passing of the last “lame duck” 
session in U. S. history was a sombre, sub- 
dued affair. The nation was too wracked 
with troubles for silly songs and partisan 
chatter. The nearest thing to a joke was 
cracked by Republican Senate Leader 
Watson, defeated for re-election, when he 
anounced that he was “going home with 


the almost unanimous consent of the peo- 
ple of Indiana.” 
Died. Unfinished legislation 
hind by the 72nd Congress: 
@ Beer bill. 
@ Domestic Allotment. 
@ Increased R. F. C. 
ployment. 
@ Glass banking bill. 
@ Taxes to balance the budget. 
@ Economy to do the same. 
@ Mortgage relief. 
@ St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty. 
@ World Court protocol. 
@ Debt moratorium for municipalities. 
@ Two thousand Hoover nominations. 
Done. The prime accomplishments of 
the three-month session were: 
@ Submission to the states of a resolu- 
tion to repeal the 18th Amendment. 
@ Independence for the Philippines. 
q@ Bankruptcy revision. 
@ Reorganization power for 
President. 
@ Power as great as that of any state 
banking official for the Comptroller of the 


Currency over national banks during the 
current crisis. 
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Death of W-alsh 


One rainy evening last week a Balti- 
more & Ohio special chuffed into Washing- 


ton’s cavernous Union Station bearing 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt to the Presi- 
dency. An hour later an Atlantic Coast 


Line train rumbled in from the opposite 
direction bearing the body of Thomas 
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Homer STILLE CUMMINGS 
He stopped a gep. 
James Walsh who was to have been the 
new President’s Attorney General. 
In Havana five days prior, Senator 
Walsh had married Senora Mina Perez 
Chaumont de Truffin, a wealthy Guban 


widow (Time, March 6). For all his 73 
years and a stiff back the grim, grey Mon- 





tanan was feeling fine & fit for a short 
honeymoon. From Havana he flew with 
his plump bride, 20 years his junior, to 
Miami where he received official notifica- 
tion of his appointment to the Roosevelt 
Cabinet. He called at the hospital where 
Chicago’s Mayor Cermak lay close to 
death. Going on to Daytona Beach Sena- 
tor Walsh, an honest Dry, told newshawks 
that under him the Department of Justice 
would enforce the 18th Amendment up to 
the hilt until the repeal resolution is duly 
ratified. 

After dinner in Daytona, he felt a sud- 
den stab of pain in his abdomen, thought 
it was indigestion. He took some soda, 
paced about the hotel corridors with his 
wife. Later that night a doctor found the 
Senator’s blood pressure was 182, with 
symptoms of angina pectoris. Advised to 
stay over and go to bed, Mr. Walsh replied 
that he had to get on te Washington for 
the inaugural. Next day he and his wife 
started north in a drawing room on At- 
lantic Coast Line’s train No. 72 

Mrs. Walsh’s account in broken English 
of what happened thereafter: 

“T took his fever. It was normal. I 
fixed the Senator some orange juice. I put 
it in bathroom to keep it from spilling 
He was like a baby—wanted to go sleep. 
He turned over in bed once. I tuck him in. 
I went to sleep. I knew nothing—then the 
light started in the window. I look in his 
bed. He is not there. I thought he was in 
bathroom and ‘call like this. Who-o00-000 
Tom! Whoo-oo, Tom! He did not an- 
swer. I jump out of my bed. When I did 
I saw something on the floor—it was him. 

“T tried like this and could not lift him. 
Then I started screaming and ringing the 
bell. The porter, he came. We lifted the 
Senator into the berth. I lifted his arms 
up and down. I patted his body all over. 


I opened his eyes. I blew in his mouth. 
Then some doctor come. He push me 
aside. I want to do anything to bring life 


to the Senator. 

“But there he was—dead.” 

Mrs. Walsh's cries sent the porter 
scurrying for Conductor Herbert Weath- 
ersbee who rushed through seven Pullmans 
to reach the drawing room. He held the 
Senator’s wrist, felt his heart’s final flut- 
ter. Dr. Richard J. Costello of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who was a passenger in the 
same car, pronounced Senator Walsh dead. 
A priest was routed out of his berth to 
administer conditional absolution and the 
sacrament of extreme unction. At Wilson, 
N. C., Dr. Malry Alfred Pittman boarded 
the train, gave a sedative to hysterical 
Mrs. Walsh, had her and her husband’s 
body removed at Rocky Mount, N. C. 

There Senator Walsh was embalmed 
and dressed in his wedding attire. The 
death certificate was filled out: “Cause 
unknown, possibly coronary thrombosis.” 
Mrs. Walsh’s emotional state caused her 
to suffer a slight heart attack. In a daze 
she accompanied her husband’s coffin on 
to Washington where his funeral in the 
Senate chamber was attended by President 
Roosevelt. Plans were made to bury him 
at Helena, Mont. beside his first wife who 
died in 1917 
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Mr. Roosevelt was breakfasting in 
his Manhattan home when word was 
brought to him of the death of his At- 
torney General. He declared: “...A 
grievous loss to the whole country... . 
He was one of my oldest and most trusted 
friends. . . . While properly to fill his 
place in my Cabinet will be difficult, to 
fill his place in the circle of my friends 
will be impossible.” 


Tears streamed down the ruddy cheeks 
of Arkansas’ Robinson as he announced 
the news in the Senate. Virginia’s little 
Glass crumpled up with grief in his seat. 
Both houses of Congress adjourned, gladly 
sacrificing a precious legislative day for a 
Senator who had served his State and 
country so long and so well. For 20 years 
the country had followed his steady rise 
in the Senate until he attained the austere 
eminence of an Elder Statesman, a fair 
and fearless legislator on the liberal side 
of every public question. A_ stirring 
memory was his relentless and single- 
handed onslaught upon the naval oil 
leases. Twice the country had seen him 
preside firmly over turbulent Democratic 
national conventions. 

Life began for Thomas Walsh at Two 
Rivers, Wis., where, son of poor Irish im- 
migrants, to put himself through school, 
he earned $1.50 per week lighting the 
town’s oil lamps. He taught at Sturgeon 
Bay, later went to the University of Wis- 
consin. His law degree he framed under 
glass, kept it always near. Before his first 
marriage he migrated to Redfield, S. Dak. 
His clients were mostly free-land settlers. 
Later he moved to Helena, became a pop- 
ular champion against powerful Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. Anaconda tried in 
vain to buy off this rugged western lawyer 
with his glittering blue eyes, his black 
handlebar mustachios and broadbrimmed 
felt hat, by offering to make him its regu- 
lar counsel. “Copper counties” beat him 
on his first race for the House. “Copper 
counties” beat him on his first run for the 
Senate. But the third time he was invinci- 
ble. Happiest was he at his summer home 
in Glacier National Park, a bower for 
which he once had to fight stubbornly in 
the Senate (Time, Feb. 18, 1929). 

It was realized that for legal lore, for 
private integrity end public highminded- 
ness, President Roosevelt could not dupli- 
cate Senator Walsh as an Attorney Gen- 
eral. Nor did Mr. Roosevelt at first try. 
He appointed Connecticut’s Homer Stillé 
Cummings, 62, only as a stop-gap, to have 
a full Cabinet slate at the inaugural. A 
Yaleman (1891), Mr. Cummings began 
his legal career in populous, wealthy Fair- 
field County, served three terms as Mayor 
of Stamford, today lives in Greenwich. 
Tall (6 ft. 3 in.), broad-shouldered, partly 
bald, he first came into national view as 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee (1919-20). Since then he has 
made unsuccessful attempts to get into 
the House and Senate from a dominantly 
Republican State. He was an early and 
ardent Roosevelt boomer. A good lawyer 
if not a great one, he will become Gover- 
nor General of the Philippines as soon as 
President Roosevelt finds some one nearer 
the Walsh calibre. 


Rainey for Speaker 


Tennessee, Tammany and Texas com- 
bined last week to name the new Speaker 
of the House—Henry Thomas Rainey of 
Illinois. Out of the deal Tennessee got the 
floor leadership, Tammany the assistant 
floor leadership, Texas the chairmanship 
of the potent Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Before 301 Democratic members of the 
73rd Congress marched into the House 
chamber, bolted the doors and _ settled 
down on the black leather seats for a 
party caucus, there were three outstand- 
ing candidates for the Speakership vacated 
by John Nance Garner. Big, white- 
mopped Representative Rainey, 72, con- 
sidered himself “in line” for the job be- 
cause he had been majority floor leader 
in the 72nd House (Time, Dec. 19). Ten- 
nessee’s Joseph Wellington Byrns, 63, 
lank, hollow-eyed chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, was put forward as 
a border compromise between North and 
South. Alabama’s John McDuffie, 49, 
popular party “whip” and loyal Garner 
friend, was the conservative South’s man 
to perpetuate the outgoing Speaker’s re- 
gime. 

The three-way deal dominated the 
caucus from the start. Withdrawing from 
the major contest, Representative Byrns 
nominated Representative Rainey for 
Speaker after which Representative 
Rainey nominated Representative Byrns 
for majority leader. Tammany, always 
partial to a winner, swung its votes behind 
the Rainey-Byrns ticket in return for the 
appointment as assistant majority leader 


of stocky, hard-bitten Thomas Henry 
Cullen from the Red Hook district of 
Brooklyn. Jumping the South’s traces, 


Rainey-Byrns-Cullen 
combination because its success would 
advance Representative James Paul 
Buchanan, a Texan, to the Appropriations 
Committee chairmanship vacated by Mr. 
Byrns. 

Against such massed strength the Mc- 
Duffie ticket was helpless. Representative 
Rainey went up, 166 to 112, for Speaker, 
with other “deal” candidates winning 
handily. The vote sent glimmering Vice 
President Garner’s aspiration to run the 
House from the Senate rostrum. In his 
place the House Democrats had picked an 
oldster of 28 years service, a lawyer- 
turned-farmer, a low-tariff sales-taxer, a 
radical of yesterday with whose advanced 
ideas the country is just catching up. 

Representative Rainey’s victory did not 
come without a major concession in power 
and prestige. Heretofore Democratic 
Speakers have always run the House with- 
out a “steering committee” such as Re- 
publicans regularly employ. Speaker 
Rainey was ready to take orders from a 
committee of twelve chosen geographically 
to represent the will of the party in the 
House. 

When the new House meets, the for- 
mality of electing its Speaker will occur. 
New York’s Republican Snell will get 
about 117 votes. With 313 votes Demo- 
crat Rainey will be elevated to the rostrum 
to take legislative commard of the New 
Deal. 


Texas joined the 


. 


LABOR 


“Sweating” 


As the banking moratorium closed in on 
the financial heart of the nation last week 
(see p. 9) it found New York State going 
to work on another evil consequence of the 
Depression—the “sweating” of women and 
children. In a strong special message to 
the Legislature striking at labor conditions 
that smacked of 30 years ago, Governor 
Lehman had called for a Minimum Wage 
law. Declared he: 

“The evidence is overwhelming that the 
Depression has been exploited by short- 
sighted and selfish employers who pay 
wages unreasonably low and not at all 
commensurate with the service rendered. 
Instances have come to my attention of 
the payment to women of wages as low as 
$4 for a full work week. . Such trade 
practices are a source of unfair competi- 
tion to firms who seek to maintain decent 
standards.” 

Hearings at Albany were started on 
legislation to carry out the Governor’s 
recommendation. Fifty organizations rang- 
ing from the State Federation of Labor 
to the New York Principals’ Association 
went on record for a Minimum Wage law. 
Manufacturers’ lobbyists who had staved 
off such a measure for 20 years admitted 
that they were now beaten, that the bill 
would pass this spring. 

New York City was the worst “sweat” 
spot in the State and its dressmaking in- 
dustry, employing 50,000 women, was the 
most “sweated” trade. Unscrupulous em- 
ployers, with a labor surplus at hand, had 
battered wages down to the Chinese coolie 
level. In many a sweatshop the “U. S. 
standard of living,” which the textile 
tariff is supposed to protect, had declined 
to a point where workers could subsist only 
with the help of charity. Girls were sleep- 
ing in subways because they could not earn 
the price of a bed. Hospitals were filling 
with women who had worked themselves 
into a state of collapse for a pittance. 

Some case histories turned up for the 
crusading New York World-Telegram by 
welfare workers: 

A piece worker gets 12¢ per gross, 
makes $4 per week. Her daily expenses: 
carfare, 20¢; lunch, 25¢; nursery care for 
her children, 20¢—total, 65¢. Her profits 
for a fuli week’s work: ro¢. 

A hat maker crochets them for 40¢ per 
doz. In a week she makes two dozen. 

An apron girl is paid 24¢ per apron. Her 
daily output nets her 20¢. 

A slipper liner gets 21¢ to line 
If she lines one slipper every 45 
makes $1.05 in a nine-hour day. 

Home workers, two sisters and their 
mother, are paid 80¢ a gross to make 
“frogs” for men’s pajamas. Their com- 
bined weekly income: $4. 

Girl cleaners in a Brooklyn pants fac- 
tory are paid 4¢ for each garment they 
thread and sponge—a 5-min. operation. 
Their income: 6¢ per hour, $2.78 per week. 

Packing girls, aged 13, in a food factory 
receive 1¢ for filling a dozen jars, putting 
them in wooden boxes, lugging the boxes 
to the next department. Maximum daily 
wage: 50¢. 


72 pairs. 
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National A ffairs—( Continued) 





Once there were 17 States. with mini- 
mum wage laws for women & children. 
Today there are but six—California, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Washington, Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts. In the first five the law 
is mandatory. In Massachusetts where it 
js advisory a commission fixes minimum 
wages, turns public opinion loose upon the 
employer who refuses to abide by them. 

Any minimum wage law that New York 
enacts must thread its way through the 
14th Amendment to get by the U. S. 
Supreme Court. In 1917 the court upheld 
(4-to-4) the Oregon law and in 1925 over- 
turned a similar statute from Arizona. In 
1923 it voided (5-to-3) a District of 
Columbia wage law for women on the 
ground that women should not “be subject 
to restrictions upon their liberty of con- 
tract which could not lawfully be imposed 
in the case of men under similar circum- 
stances.”” Another objection in the court’s 
eyes was that the minimum wage was 
based on “living standards” which had no 
“causal connection” with the employer or 
the job he offered. 

Hopefully declared Governor Lehman: 
“Iam advised by competent constitutional 
authorities that present day conditions are 
so changed that a mandatory minimum 
wage law based not on living standards but 
on the minimum value of the services 
rendered might well be upheld by the 
Supreme Court.” 


CRIME 


Unusual Victim 

Safely home last week came Charles 
Boettcher II, 31, wealthy Denver invest- 
ment broker who had been kidnapped on 
the night of Feb. 12. His story: After be- 
ing carried for some 18 hr. in an automo- 
bile, he was kept with eyes taped in a 
toom which he judged by its musty smell 
to be a cellar. He never saw the two, pos- 
sibly three, men who guarded him. Re- 
turning, they left him on a side-street in 
East Denver. 

Commonly accepted report was that a 
Boettcher friend had tossed $60,000 ran- 
som across a railroad culvert near Denver. 
Banker-Father Claude K. Boettcher re- 
fused to admit that the ransom had been 
paid, though he did say that “all obliga- 
tions were fulfilled.” 

Young Boettcher’s return set airplanes, 
radio cars and volunteer posses scouring 
the northern Colorado and southern Wy- 
oming countryside in a hunt for the kid- 
nappers. Meanwhile Denver stroked its 
chin over reports of the young broker’s 
slowness in paying large gambling debts. 
Declared the Rocky Mountain News: 
‘The story of the victim is to say the 
least unusual. . . . Certainly many as- 
pects of the case need clearing up.” 


STATES & CITIES 


Good Fellow Sentenced 


Pittsburghers used to know their Mayor 
Charles Howard Kline as a “good fellow” 
who liked the public eye and hid a tend- 
tncy toward plumpness with snappy, well- 
tailored suits. Since he was convicted last 
May of official malfeasance in the pur- 


chase of city supplies (Trme, May 23), 
the Mayor has made less than half a dozen 
appearances before the City Council, 
fewer public speeches. In Butler, Pa. one 
day last week he snapped at his oldtime 
friends, the Press photographers, when 
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PITTSBURGH’S KLINE 
He snapped at snappers. 


they crowded around him. They wanted 
to snap him because he had just been 
sentenced to six months in jail, a $5,000 
fine and removal from office. 

His counsel obtained a stay of sentence 
by appealing to the State Supreme Court, 
which will hear the case Oct. 2. Should 
the appeal fail Mayor Kline will go to the 
Allegheny County jail, there to join his 
onetime Director of Supplies Bertram L. 
Succop, whom he dismissed when the in- 
vestigation into municipal buying began in 


1931. 
RELIEF 
A Doctor & His Debts 

In the midnight solitude of his office, 
John Doctor, smalltown physician, spread 
his books out on the desk, began casting 
up his accounts. He owed his landlord 
$700 in back rent. His bill at the grocers 
was $200. Other stores about town had 
claims of $600 on him for household 
furnishings, clothes, books, jewelry. 
Against him was pending a $1,000 de- 
ficiency judgment because his home, on 
which he had a $5,000 mortgage, brought 
only $4,000 at forced sale. A friend held 
his unsecured note for $500. That made 
his total indebtedness $3,000 and _ his 
creditors were clamoring for full and im- 
mediate payments. 

Aside from a batch of bills for profes- 
sional services, on which he could not col- 
lect a penny, John Doctor’s assets were 
meagre—$40o0 cash in the bank, one $100 
Liberty bond, a second-hand automobile 
worth $200, a $300 lot. Total: $1,000. 
If ever a man was insolvent, it was John 
Doctor. 

Next morning he marched down to the 


Federal Court and there filed with the 
judge a schedule of his assets and liabili- 
ties and a petition asking for a conference 
with his creditors. The judge granted the 
petition. At the conference Debtor Doc- 
tor told his creditors he would: 1) settle 
for 33¢ on the $1; 2) pay in full if given 
an extension; 3) be thrown into bank- 
ruptcy if neither proposal was accepted. 
The holder of the deficiency judgment, de- 
manding his $1,000, favored bankruptcy. 
The grocer was ready for a time extension. 
But the landlord, the friend with the 
I. O. U. and the town tradesmen, all need- 
ing cash, consented to take one-third of 
their debts and call it square. As majority 
creditors with claims of $1,800 against 
John Doctor they signed an agreement 
which the judge promptly confirmed. 
Turning over his cash, car, lot and bond, 
John Doctor was spared the stigma and 
expense of a bankruptcy suit, walked out 
of the courthouse a debt-free man. 

What John Doctor did, “‘any person ex- 
cepting a corporation and excepting a 
farmer” could do last week as the result 
of a bill signed by President Hoover day 
before he left office. An important re- 
vision of the Federal Bankruptcy Law, the 
measure represented a final thrust by a 
dying Congress at the dragon of private 
debt. By providing machinery whereby an 
individual could compose or compromise 
his debts under a judicial eye, it required 
only a bare majority of creditors to effect 
an agreement. 

For debt-ridden farmers a somewhat 
different procedure was provided. Fif- 
teen of them, all insolvent and living in 
the same county, could petition a Federal 
judge who in turn would appoint a con- 
ciliation commissioner. This official would 
receive the debtors’ schedules, call in 
creditors and attempt to work out a com- 
promise which the court would later con- 
firm. The hitch with a farmer’s debts is 
that he generally owes only a single credi- 
tor, the holder of the mortgage on his 
farm. If he refuses to dicker, the farmer 
is balked at the outset in producing: the 
kind of majority agreement the court re- 
quires before discharging the debtor. Con- 
ciliation commissioners were provided to 
try to make mortgage holders see reason 
on debt reduction. 

Of large national import was a last- 
minute amendment which permitted rail- 
roads to reorganize without going through 
receivership. Under this emergency pro- 
vision a tottering carrier can go into Fed- 
eral court, admit its insolvency, petition 
for the privilege of reorganization. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission as- 
sumes direct charge of the reorganization, 
thus taking it out of the hands of bankers 
and lawyers, saving the roads large fees 
incident to receivership and the long pull 
back to solvency. Two-thirds of a car- 
rier’s creditors must assent to reorganiza- 
tion before its confirmation by the court 
Last week many a weak road was expected 
to take prompt advantage of this provision 
to shave down its capital structure and 
escape further R. F. C. borrowings 

Excluded by the Senate from the bill 
was a House proposal to make corpora 
tions beneficiaries of bankruptcy reform. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Alert Butler 

That pleasant young man Bernard Mar- 
maduke Fitzalan-Howard, Earl Marshal 
and Hereditary Marshal and Chief Butler 
of England, had something to do last 
week. As 16th Duke of Norfolk and 27th 
Earl of Arundel, His Grace is the Premier 
Duke & Earl of the entire. peerage. He is 
the British aristocrat. Beside the Ducal 
House of Norfolk, the Royal House of 
Windsor is an upstart. Last week His 
Grace the Duke of Norfolk was informed 
that a cinema theatre at Stirling, Scot- 
land was flying not the Union Jack but 
the ancient flag of Scotland, boldly flaunt- 
ing the Lion Rampant. 

In this emergency the 24-year-old Earl 
Marshal and Hereditary. Marshal and 
Chief Butler of England took counsel with 
his Roman Catholic advisers and his de- 
vout mother, the Baroness Herries. His 
Grace was advised that he could invoke 
an Act of Parliament making it illegal to 
fly the ancient flag of Scotland. Promptly 
he invoked the said Act last week, then 
retired into his usual aristocratic silence. 

Wags were quick to point out that the 
cinema owner ought to have been be- 
headed. For his crime the Act invoked 
last week provides Death by the axe. It 
was passed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
especially to cause the beheading of such 
troublesome Scottish flag-flyers as Mary 
Queen of Scots. No fool, the young Duke 
of Norfolk knew better last week than to 
order, “Off with his head!” 


Stinkers at Oxford 
Brawn triumphed when 30 bulge- 
muscled undergraduates burst into the Ox- 
ford Union and tore out of its minute 
book a resolution adopted 275 to 153: 
Under no circumstances will we fight for 
King and Country (Time, Feb. 27). 

Though physically torn out and burned, 
this resolution had not been, in proper 
Parliamentary form, “expunged.” Last 
week young Randolph Churchill, lecturing 
son of Statesman Winston and an ex- 
newshawk for William Randolph Hearst, 
hurried down from London to the Union 
with an expunging party of Old Oxonians. 

With brawn in abeyance, members of 
the Union (undergraduates & alumni) 
again voted down (750 to 138) Son 
Churchill’s motion to expunge. 

With Oxford’s Union—traditional de- 
bating forum of future British statesmen 
—thus on record by an overwhelming 
pacifist majority, members of the more 
obscure Manchester University Union be- 
stirred themselves. Next evening they 
voted 371 to 196 that This house will un- 
der no circumstances fight for its King 
and Country. During tae Oxford vote 
stink bombs were thrown, but’ proceedings 
at Manchester were strictly decorous. 

Oxford’s pacifism was scarcely more 
lamentable to many a proud Old Oxonian 
than a fact reported by The Spectator: 
“Jackets with cuffs and elbows strength- 
ened with leather to prolong life are very 
common in the streets.” 





GERMANY 


“National Revolution!” 
(See front cover) 

Banned in Berlin on election day this 
week was the flag of Germany: black, red 
& gold. 

When a Prussian Deputy tried .to fly 
his country’s flag, Berlin police made him 
take it down. The Deputy’s country—the 
German Republic—was dying if not dead. 
Meanwhile out of the ballot box another 
Germany was being reborn. Its flag— 
black, white & red—the onetime Imperial 
Hohenzollern colors, flew in every street, 
floated majestically from . Government 
buildings and was flaunted everywhere by 
shouting, cheering throngs. Goose-step- 
ping as smartly as when they were mem- 








International 
BERNARD MARMADUKE FITZALAN-HOWARD 
He gestured at a rampant lion. 


(See col. 1) 


bers of Germany's Imperial Army, and 
with several Hohenzollern Princes in their 
ranks, 20,000 Stahlhelmers paraded down 
Unter den Linden. Strangely enough, no 
monarchical restoration loomed. Chan- 
cellor Adolf Hitler had merely gone to the 
German people under borrowed colors, 
had won a thundering cataclysmic victory 
with catchwords as loose as his slogan: 
“Rebirth or Bolshevism!” 

Not dazzled by a promised ‘‘new deal” 
(for Chancellor Hitler made no specific 
election pledges whatsoever), Germans, 
hoping that. somehow he will bring back 
“the good old times.” turned out in such 
numbers on the brilliant, balmy Election 
Sunday that 88% of the electorate cast 
ballots—an all-time record. Stay-at-homes 
got no peace from the Government radio 
which sternly commanded every few min- 
utes: “Do your duty! Get out and vote! 
Cast your ballot for the Government par- 
Do it now!” 

The Returns. From two elections the 
same day (No. 1 for the German Reich- 
stag; No. 2 for the Diet of Prussia, which 


ties! 


governs nearly two-thirds of the Reich) 


Germans received these significant  re- 
turns: 

The Reichstag 

New Former Change 
*National 


Socidlists 288 (44.1%) 

Nationalists 52( 8 %) 
Socialists 120 (18.4%) 
Communists 81 (12.5%) 
{Catholic 


196 (33.6%) +92 
54 ( 9.2%) 
121 (20.7%) 
100 (17.1%) —19 


Centrists 73 (11.2%) 7o(12 %) +3 
Bavarian 

Populists 20( 3 %) 20( 3.4%) 
Splinter 

Parties 18 ( 2.8%) 23( 4 %) —4g 

652 584 
The New Prussian Diet 

National Socialists 44.6% 
Nationalists 9 * 
Socialists 16.9% 
Catholic Centrists 14.4% 
Communists 13.4% 
Splinter Parties 1.7% 


Thus the Government parties won a 
clear majority in both Diet and Reichstag. 
Moreover, if the Communist votes are 
nullified by Govérnment decree (see be- 
low), Chancellor Hitler’s Nazis by them- 
selves will have absolute majorities, can 

} ] 
tell Dr. Hugenberg and Vice-Chancellor 
Franz von Papen to go to the devil. 

Jubilant, the Nazis celebrated on elec- 
tion night by seizing the Municipal Gov- 
ernment of Hamburg, a. “free city” which 
is legally a State of the German Republic, 
contains more than 1.000.000 inhabitants 
On telegraphic orders from Berlin grim 
Nazi Storm Troops rushed upon Ham- 
burg’s Socialist Mayor, Dr. Karl Petersen, 
who promptly resigned. The flag soon 
broken out above Hamburg’s City Hall 
was neither the Republican nor the 
Hohenzollern banner. Having won the 
election under borrowed colors, the Nazis 
hoisted the Nazi flag: red, with a black 
swastika in its round white bull’s eye. 

Though there had been no violence in 
Hamburg, the government of the Free 
City was seized under President von Hin- 
denburg’s decree “to check Communist 
violence imperiling the State.” 

Exulted Chancellor Hitler: “The Na- 
tional revolution is on its way and will 
continue!” 

Living Shields, Boiling Oil. Before 
German Democracy could thus be downed 
this week, the Hitler Cabinet had to 
launch last week a juggernaut of super- 
suppressive measures & decrees for which 
they needed an excuse. What excuse could 
be better than the colossal act of arson 
which had just sent a $1,500,000 fire roar- 
ing through the Reichstag Building (Tre, 
March 6) gutting completely the brown 
oak Reichstag Chamber and ruining its 
great dome of gilded copper and glass?** 

*The Government bloc, respectively headed by 
National Socialist (Nazi) Chancellor Hitler and 
Nationalist Minister of Economics, Food NN 
Agriculture Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, Germany’s 
Hearstian news and cinema tycoon. 

tThe Catholic bloc. 

**Still standing are the outer walls of Silesian 
sandstone and much of the interior, ornately 
marbled. France paid for the whole building as 
part of the Franco-Prussian War _ indemnity. 
Above the main door a grim stone figure of St. 
George frowns with the face of Iron Chancellor 
Bismarck. 
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iT has been true 
for eighteen years, 
more people ride 
on Goodyear Tires 


than on any other 


kinds: First-cHoice, 


yef costs no more. 





ILLUSION: 


The Oriental girl reclines on a sheet 
of plate glass supported by two 
slaves. The magician waves a white 
sheet... pronounces a few magic 
words... Presto! She has disap- 
peared in thin air. 


EXPLANATION : 


One of the “slaves” is a hollow dummy. 
When the magician holds up the 
sheet the lithe little lady disappears 
completely—into his empty figure. 
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0 Lricks 


Your CAMELS are always 
kept fresh in the air-tight, 
welded Humidor Pack. 





ITS FUN TO BE FOOLED 


..eITS MORE 


Here’s a trick used in cigarette 
advertising. It is called “Coolness.” 
EXPLANATION: Coolness is deter- 
mined by the speed of burning. 
Fresh cigarettes, retaining their 
full moisture, burn more slowly 
... smoke cooler. Dried-out ciga- 
rettes taste hot. 














FUN TO KNOW 


Camels are cooler because they 
come in the famous air-tight welded 
Humidor Pack... and because 
they contain better tobaccos. 

A cigarette blended from choice, 
ripe tobaccos tastes cooler than 
one that is harsh and acrid. For 
coolness, choose a fresh cigarette, 
made from costlier tobaccos. 


It is a fact, well known by leaf 
tobacco experts, that Camels 
are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobaccos than 


any other popular brand. 

















Smoke Camels...give your taste 
a chance to sense the difference. 


Lor Tobaccos 


IN A MATCHLESS BLEND 
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Foreign News— | 
oreign INews—(Continued) 
ee 
The Reichstag fire was set by Com- Article 123: “All Germans have the revealed in his final Berlin campaign 
munists, police promptly charged. Over a _ right to gather in meetings peaceably and speech, cheered almost continuously by 


} nationwide radio hookup the Minister of 
Interior for Prussia, blustering Nazi Cap- 
tain Hermann Wilhelm Goring, cried: 
“The Reichstag fire was to have been the 
signal for the outbreak of open civil war! 

The Communists had in readiness 
‘terror squads’ of 200 each. These 
were to commit their dastardly acts dis- 
cuised as units of our own Nazi Storm 
Troops and the Stahlhelm. The women 
and children of high Gov ernment officials 
were to have been kidnapped as hostages 
ind used in the civil war as ‘living 
hields’! 

“The Communists 
poison food . . . and burn down granaries 


throughout the Reich. ... They planned 
to use every kind of weapon—even hot 
water, knives and forks and_ boiling 


had organized to 


oil! . 

“From all these horrors we have saved 
te | ‘atherland! We want to state clearly 
that the measures taken are not a mere 
defense against Communism. Ours is a 
fight to the finish until Communism has 
been absolutely uprooted in Germany 
Versailles Violated. Measures she n 
included flat violation of the Treaty of 
Versailles by raising the number of Ger- 
mans under arms. Pistols and in many 
scases rifles were issued to some 60,000 so- 

jcalled “auxiliz iry Prussian police” 
yg 50% ordinary troopers from 
ad ie vazi Sturmabteilung; 30% picked 
Nazi shock troops from the Schutzstafel, 
Hitler’s ; Praetorian Guard: 20% members 
of the Stahlhelm (‘Steel Helmets’), War 
veterans’ association whose leader is Min- 
ister of Labor Herr 
bottler of soda water. 
boldness the State ordered that men 
drafted as “auxiliaries” while holding jobs 
shall continue to be paid their full wages, 
itrespective of how much or little time 
police duties leave them for their regular 
work. Thus Germany’s employer class was 
saddled by adroit Chancellor Hitler with 
most of the burden of supporting what 
mounts to an additional force of 60,000 
fully armed Germans.* 

Constitution Crimped. With the 
Reichstag fire as his excuse, weary old 
President Paul von Hindenburg signed a 
lecree giving Chancellor Hitler & Cabinet 

tyrant’s powers. Totally suspended by 
this decree are the following seven articles 
of the German Constitution (some of them 
ilready modified by previous laws & de- 
crees ) : 


made up 


Franz Seldte, rich 
With astounding 


Article 114, which provided that “free- 
dom of the pe rson may not be impaired.” 

Article 115: ‘The home of every Ger- 
man is his place of refuge and may not be 
Violated. . . .” 

Article 117 : “Secrecy of letters and of 
postal, telegraph and telephone services 
may not be impaired. . sl 

Article 118: “Eve ry German has the 
tight within the limits of the general laws 
‘0 express his opinion by word, in writing, 


ag aby picture, or in any other 
Way, 










“The Treaty of Versailles limits Germany to 
‘army of 100,000. 








unarmed without announcement or par- 
ticular permission. . 

Article 124: “All Germans have the 
right to form societies or associations for 
purposes not contrary to the penal law. 

”? 
Article 153: 
by the Constitution. 

After cutting from under every German 
these vital parts of his Constitution, the 
President fixed Death as the penalty for 
attempting to secure or disclosing impor- 
tant military secrets. Imprisonment for 
ten years was provided for transmitting to 
foreign governments “‘news, even if false, 
which should be kept secret in the in- 
terests of the Reich.” Finally foreign cor- 
respondents in Germany were gagged with 


“Property is safeguarded 


”? 








PRISONERS LUDENDORFF, HITLER & Com- 
RADES (1924) 


Herr Hitler invoke d a Goddess. 

the threat of “not less than three months 
imprisonment” for transmitting abroad 
“news which should be kept from foreign 
governments, even if false.” 

When apprehensive U. British and 
French correspondents gathered to hear 
this ukase read out last week, the whole 
Opposition Press of Prussia had al- 
ready been suppressed. “We simply will 
not let the Communist and Marxist Press 
rise again!” cried Chief Government Press 
Officer Walther Funk. “We have definite 
evidence that all the money now being re- 
ceived by German Communists comes 
from France! What’s that? No, I cannot 
divulge the details. 

“Vou must realize, Meine Herren, that 
what has happened in Germany is no ordi- 
nary change. A new era has begun! Parlia- 
mentary and Democratic times are past.” 

Grimly one of Herr Funk’s assistants 
recalled that 6,000,000 Germans or one- 
sixth of all Germans who went to the polls 
voted Communist in November 1932 
“This time,” he exulted, “every Commu- 
nist ballot will be thrown out!” 

On to Potsdam! Just what kind of a 
man he is Chancellor Adolf Hitler amply 


20,000 frenzied Nazis packed into the vast 
Sportpalast. Lumping Communism, De- 
mocracy and Socialism under one head, 
Orator Hitler did his best to cut it off. 
“Marxism proceeds on the assumption of 
all being equal!” he roared. “As a corol- 
lary to this principle Democracy also 
postulates that not only must nations be 
appraised as equal in quality but that indi- 
viduals also must not be differentiated. 
This obviously leads to the throttling of 
individual capacity! [cheers]... . 

“The Communists would turn [moder- 
ate Marxism or Democracy] into a radical 
form.... Well, we will take up the strug- 
gle against this insanity! [thunderous 
cheers] Not because we are in love with 
Capitalism—I am myself a child of the 
lower | deafening huzzahs ]—but 
because we want to spare the people... . 
We will rebuild the German Reich by 
tenacious work! ... The rise of the Ger- 
man people cannot be prevented!’ 

Amid transports of joy Chancellor Hit- 
ler announced that henceforth the Reichs- 
tag will no longer meet in liberal, prole- 
tarian Berlin but in imperial, aristocratic 
Potsdam. On April 1 the new Reichstag 
will convene for business in the Garrison 
Church at Potsdam, a national military 
shrine in which Frederick the Great lies 
buried. 

General Massacre? Meanwhile Rus- 
sian, French, Scandinavian and British 
newspapers reached press-gagged Berlin 


classes 


with reports that it was not Communists 
but the Nazis themselves who fired the 
Berlin Reichstag—for reasons only too 


obvious. 

The British Press, led by the London 
Times, went even further in accusation. 
Said the Times: “The threat of a general 
massacre of political opponents [by the 
Nazis] might have been dismissed two 
months ago as crude bravado but cannot 
be rated so lightly now. ... Although the 
rumors may prove unfounded, they con- 
tinue to reach England from several good 
sources.” London’s Daily Herald, one- 
time organ of James Ramsay MacDonald, 
now of the British Labor Party, declared: 
“A quarter-million Nazi storm troops, in- 
cluding desperate characters over whom 
even Chancellor Hitler cannot exercise 
control, will, it is stated, invade the large 
towns of Prussia and slaughter all pro- 
gressive leaders and Jews of whom, both 
men and women, a long list has already 
been prepared.” 

Meeting hastily, the Hitler Cabinet dis- 
cussed measures to expel from Germany 
all foreign correspondents, did not quite 
dare last week. Eager to catch a Red. 
several of the new “auxiliary police” 
stormed the apartment of Dr. Lily Keith, 
Berlin representative of the Moscow 
Izvestia, while she telephoned the Soviet 
Ambassador. Bursting in, the “auxiliaries” 
ransacked Dr. Keith’s rooms for two 
hours, dragged her off to jail. After the 
Soviet Government had officially de- 
manded Correspondent Keith’s release, 
she was turned loose. Meanwhile more 
than 350 German Communists (including 
Reichstag Deputies) were jailed and Ber- 
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lin police boasted that if Professor Albert 
Einstein should return from California 
they could arrest him since he had once 
supported Communism by testifying for a 
Communist in court. 

Hitler. The life of Adolf Hitler can be 
summed up in a few snapshot scenes: 

1919. In the middle of a dreary Munich 
bedroom floor two mice nibble every 
morning at a piece of sugar set out for 
them by one Adolf Hitler, Austrian-born 
veteran of the Imperial German Army, 
wounded, gassed, Iron Crossed. Six other 
men as obscure as himself suggest that he 
join their German Labor Party, give him 
Membership Card No. 7, written in long- 
hand. Meeting on Wednesday, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Party elect No. 7 
their Chief of Propaganda, are amazed 
when he rounds up a meeting of 130, flab- 
bergasted when he sweeps all before him 
with a loose but passionate 20-min. speech 
bursting with personal magnetism. 

1924. Barbed wire entanglementsthrown 
up around Munich’s former Military Acad- 
emy to keep back a mob which roars, 
“Hail Ludendorff! Hail Hitler!” Stiffly 
in full uniform & medals, Prisoner Luden- 
dorff poses with Prisoner Hitler who wears 
his raincoat with an air of defiance (see 
cut). Together ex-General Ludendorff and 
ex-Corporal Hitler, tried on charges of 
high treason for having led together the 
famed Munich Beer Hall putsch which 
failed, cost 18 lives. Prisoner Hitler, as 
leader of the party of seven men which 
by this time has become the National So- 
cialist (Nazi) Party of 30,000, shouts at 
his judges: “I know your sentence! But 
that. high court above will not ask us, 
‘have you committed high treason?’ That 
court will judge us all: the Quartermaster 
General [Ludendorff] of the old Army, 
his officers and soldiers, who have wanted 
to do their duty as Germans for the people 
and the Fatherland, who wanted to fight 
and die! You may doom us a thousand 
times and yet the Goddess of the Eternal 
Court of History will tear to pieces the 
indictment of the State prosecutor and the 
sentence of this Court! Her verdict will 
be acquittal!” 

When Herr Hitler has been convicted, 
the crowd cheers him so fiercely that he 
has to be shown on a balcony, take several 
bows. When General Ludendorff is ac- 
quitted (obviously in tribute to his War- 
time service), he sneers at his judges: 
“My acquittal is a humiliation which this 
uniform and these decorations have not 
deserved!” 

Convict Hitler and eight others 
the light sentence of detention in 
ress where they have connecting rooms. 
During his ten-month sojourn there, 
Prisoner Hitler pens the 800 bombastic 
pages of Mein Kampf (“My Struggle”). 
Says the warden as they part: “I too, 
Herr Hitler, am now a Nazi.” 

1932. In his presidential study 85-year- 
old Paul von Hindenburg disdainfully re- 
fuses 43-year-old Adolf Hitler’s plea that 
he, as leader of the Nazi Party (largest 
in the Reichstag) be made Chancellor with 
“precisely the powers” of Benito Musso- 
lini (Trme, Aug. 22). Less than six months 
after this rebuff, the Goddess of the 


receive 
a fort- 


Eternal Court of History—as Orator Hit- 
ler so fetchingly calls her—makes him 
Chancellor of the Reich by assent of Old 
Paul von Hindenburg (Time, Feb. 6). 

Last week his Goddess seemed to fling 
all Germany prostrate before Conqueror 
Hitler’s triumphal car. 

Hitlerism. In what sign does the pudgy 
little vegetarian with the Charlie Chaplin 
mustache conquer? 

Today most Germans are agreed that 
Hitlerism, with its bombastic counsels of 
violence, treaty-breaking and Jew-baiting, 
would have swept their country years ago 
had not Germans been lulled by a false, 
post-War prosperity induced in the Father- 
land by a flood of U. S. loans. These loans 
enabled Germany to pay Reparations 
with borrowed money, turned the shackles 
riveted on her by the Treaty of Versailles 
almost into golden bracelets. When De- 
pression showed the bracelets to be iron, 
Germany-in-chains was ready to break 
them by turning to the doctrines of Mes- 
siah Hitler who had been preaching re- 
pudiation from the first. 

Basically Hitlerism is a doctrine of con- 
fused tenets, further confused by Orator 
Hitler as he goes along. Take, for ex- 
ample, the plain, basic word capital. No 
thinker himself, Herr Hitler has confessed 
that Hitlerism’s tenets about capital are 
borrowed from a onetime building engi- 
neer, Herr Gottfried Feder, recently ap- 
pointed by Chancellor Hitler to the Reichs- 
tag Finance Committee. According to 
Feder there are two kinds of capital: 1) 
rafiendes or “grasping capital” hoarded 
in banks, from which interest or dividends 
is received by such rascals as Jews; and 
2) schaffendes or “creative capital” which 
is the life blood of German enterprise and 
therefore good, even though paying in- 
terest or dividends. Thanks to this mas- 








we 





GOTTFRIED FEDER 
To him there is capital and capital. 
terly though absurd “distinction,” a Hit- 
lerite can preach expropriation of capitai 
to factory hands, then walk into the direc- 
tors’ room and promise protection of cap- 
ital, remaining all the while “consistent.” 


“National Socialism,” the name of the 
Hitler Party, is another piece of inten. 
tional confusion, useful in catching both 
Nationalist and Socialist votes — votes 
which had meant exactly opposite things 
until stirred into Hitlerism. 

Finally certain Jews—who contribute to 
Nazi funds—are supposed to be outside 
the application of Hitlerism’s most if not 
only definite tenet : anti-Semitism. In their 
Jew baiting (and in every Communist, 
Nazis see a “tainted” German, probably 
Jewish if his ancestry were known) the 
Hitler Storm Troopers take real pleasure 
True Germans, they feel, are instinctively 
Jew-baiters. To prove this Nazis quote: 

Frederick the Great: “We command 
that the Jews in the smaller towns, espe- 
cially those which lie in the country, and 
which can be harmed most by Jews, be 
sent away.” 

Bismarck: “T will give the Jews every 
right, except that of holding a high office 
in a Christian state.” 

Wagner: “The Jew is the plastic demon 
of the decline of mankind.” 

Up to last week Adolf Hitler, who dotes 
on Wagnerian music and surrounds him- 
self with portraits and busts of Bismarck 
and Frederick the Great, had set forth 
nothing which could be called a program of 
what his Government intends to do for 
and with Germany. From now until April 
Fool’s Day (on which the new Reichstag 
will convene) Chancellor Hitler intends to 
rule virtually as a dictator. According to 
Nazi henchmen, the Reichstag will trans- 
act only two pieces of business: it will 
give Germany a new national flag, will 
then “adjourn indefinitely.” 


FRANCE 
Cabinet Killer Out 

Thrifty Frenchmen, famed for keeping 
their personal budgets meticulously bal- 
anced, lately been angered, then 
amused by the French Treasury’s “budget 
fantasies.” Just how fantastic French 
finance has become was pictured in Paris 
smart illustrated weekly Vu, copies 0! 
which reached the U. S. last week. Suc- 
cessively, as Vu points out (see cut, p. 19) 
the French deficit for 1933 was estimated 
in November 1932 by Minister of the 
Budget Maurice Palmade at, 12,100,000.,- 
coo francs; on Dec. 26 by Chairman of the 
Chamber’s Finance Committee Lucien 
Lamoureux at 16,550,000,000 and on Jan 
26 by Finance Minister Henri Cheron at 
7,000,000,000 francs. 

Thus, by their learned computations 
eminent French statesmen turned the est- 
mated deficit for 1933 into something like 
a toy balloon alternately blown up anc 
permitted to deflate. During this process 
two French Cabinets—those of Edouard 
Herriot and Joseph Paul Boncour—te- 
soundingly fell (Tre, Dec. 26 & Feb. 6) 
Last week blustering, dynamic Premier 
Edouard Daladier won vote after vote on 
the budget in the Chamber and Senate 
His estimates reduced the expected deficit 
to a mere 5,566,000,000 francs. ; 

The budget battling last week was grim, 
real, exciting. Premier Daladier hammered 
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Four FRENCH BUDGETEERS 


PALMADE LAMOUREUX 


CHERON DALADIER 


M. Daladier stopped the clock, turned the trick. 


the reluctant Senate into completely re- 
versing itself on rs issue of cutting half 
a billion francs ($19,800,000) from ex- 
penditures for national defense. Fortnight 
ago crusty Senate oldsters rejected this 
cut 168 to 129. Last week they passed it 

180 to 118—amid furious gesticulations 
and sighs of despair from the French Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Meanwhile M. Daladier, himself a Rad- 
ical Socialist, was harrying the Socialist 
Party with threats that President Albert 
Lebrun would dissolve the Chamber and 
order an election unless the Socialists, by 
withdrawing their opposition, made it 
possible for his Cabinet to raise the gen- 
“ French income tax rate 10% and cut 
the salaries of civil servants receiving 
more than $470 yearly. Meeting in caucus, 
the Socialist Party split, the majority fac- 
tion bolting away from Party Leader Léon 


Blum, Famed as a Cabinet killer, M. Blum 
overthrew Premiers Herriot and Paul- 
Boncour. He favored overthrowing Pre- 


mier Daladier last week. Paris grew fever- 
ish with excitement as midnight neared. 
The last day for voting credits to tide the 
Cabinet through March had come. Before 


midnight Premier Daladier knew that 
he must either win a vote of confidence 
or fall. 


To put off midnight as long as possible, 
M. Daladier had the Chamber clock 
stopped, battled through a furious debate 
which lasted until 3 a. m. when his Cabinet 
won 234 to 250—after which the clock 
was restarted. 

Since 104 Socialists voted for the Cabi- 
net and only 20 voted against it with 
Cabinet Killer Blum, he perforce resigned 
as leader of his party. 

Proud as Punch of his double victory, 
Premier Daladier announced that he would 
go to London March 15 “to discuss war 
debts and other major international prob- 


lems” with Prime Minister James Ram- 
sayy MacDonald. After that it will be 
hecessary to make an end of hand-to- 
mouth financing and_ really balance 


France’s budget. 


Qminously Minister of Commerce Louis 
Serre last week served notice that France 
will continue her recent efforts to restrict 
Imports. ‘The policy I intend to follow,” 
he said, “‘consists of denunciation of exist- 
Ing accords, deconsolidation of the con- 
solidated rates and the establishment of 


New tariff rates as a substitute for quotas.” 


GREECE 
Election 


When returns from Greece’s general 
election last week showed that his Liberal 


(Republican) Party had lost, Premier 
Eleutherios Venizelos, famed “Grand Old 
Man” from Crete, resigned. Abruptly the 


hound-faced Macedonian, Dare-devil Gen- 
eral Nicholas Plasteras, proclaimed a Dic- 
tatorship, put Greece under martial law. 
His chief object was to head off Panayoti 
Tsaldaris whose Royalists had won the 
election, but he glibly explained, parroting 
other dictators: ““My action was taken to 
annihilate Communism and secure public 
order.” 

Macedonian Plasteras did not last long. 


The Tsaldarists threatened a march on 
Athens. General Plasteras resigned. A 
stop-gap Premier was put in power: Ger- 
man-descended General Miltiades Othe- 
neos, who presided in 1922 over the court- 
martial which tried and executed five 
Royalist cabinet ministers and one army 
general. Meanwhile. M. Venizelos an- 
nounced, as he often has before. that he 


was retiring from politics, preparing to 


leave Greece 


ITALY 


Medals for Grooms 


Seven months ago Benito 
patron of fecundity, decreed that Italian 
newlyweds would be charged only 30% of 
the regular Italian State Railway fare for 
a round-trip to Rome from any part of 
the kingdom. Last week //] Duce let the 
world know that his honeymocn rates 
have drawn 14,000 newlyweds to Rome— 
them 


Mussolini, 


2,000 couples per month. Most of 
call at the Vatican where each bride is 
given a rosary, eac h groom a me dal 


. 


Black Backs Brown 


On the subject of honeymoons // Duce, 


Benito Mussolini, and // Papa, Pius XI, 
are in close harmony (see above). On the 
subject of Fascism. either black or brown 
shirted, they are not Last week. with the 
German Catholic Centrist party fighting 
for its life at Adolf Hitler’s polls, the 
Papal daily L’Osservatore Romano de- 


plored the thrusting aside of German Dem- 
ocracy by German Fascism (see p. 16). 





Savagely // Tevere, militant organ of 
Italian Fascism, retorted: “L’Osservatore 


contradicts its doctrine [of not interfer- 
ing in politics] by this comment. 

L’Osservatore shows strange tenderness 
for Social Democrats, excessive hospitality 
to equivocal news and decided partiality 
in distribution of its sympathies... a 
most dange rous fall from Catholic im- 


munity 
Fresh Air! 

Not Josef Stalin or the Soviet State but 
the Moscow City Soviet issued last week 
a decree as dreadful as those which forced 
Chinese to cut off their pigtails, Turks to 
doff the fez. 

Hereafter 
MUST BE 


every room in Moscow 
AIRED TWICE EACH DAY. 


Moscovites have always believed that 
no room should be aired between early 
autumn and late spring. As winter ap- 


proached special “putty men” have always 
sealed Moscow windows against the cold. 
Super-drastic, the Moscow Soviet’s de- 
cree provided last week that the person 
responsible for every room (two families 
often live in one) must have available at 
all times a “sanitary passport.” Inspectors 
will stamp this passport, certifying that 
the room has been aired as per decree. 
They will also note “improvements,” such 
as greater tidiness, fewer bedbugs. If no 
improvements are noted after a specified 
period, luckless roomers will be fined. 


BELGIUM 


Secret Reserves 


“The bottom of Depression has been 
reached.” said Governor Louis Franck of 
the National Bank 6f Belgium recently to 
stockholders at their annual meeting. 














Underwood & Underwood 
BANK GOVERNOR FRANCK 
He, too, hoarded. 
“For the first time I am able to report 


a diminution in Belgium of the hoarding 


of gold and banknotes.” 


With Belgian confidence quickening 
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CHOOSE THE 
ARISTOCRATIC 


"aban Line 
TO THE Owuies 


WEST INDIES 


SOUTH AMERICA 


and tothe EDETERRANEAN 





Sail on one of the favorite veuiels 
preferred by initiated travelers who 
choose their ships as carefully as their 
traveling companions! This year more 
than ever the famous Italian liners set 
out to please the fastidious . . . with 
carefully chosen itineraries, long calls 
in port and rigid standards of service, 
cuisine and entertainment. Choose 
one of these distinguished sailings. 


Conte GRANDE 
to the WEST INDIES 
March 23,14 days, $167.50 up 


Five favorite ports on one of the fast- 
est vessels cruising the West Indies! 
Port-au-Prince (Haiti), Kingston (Ja- 
maica), Colon and the Panama Canal, 
Havana, Nassau (Bahamas). 

VULCANIA 

EASTER CRUISE 
to the Mediterranean—Holy Land—Egypt 
March 24, 39 days, $535 up, Tourist $235 


Opportunity to visit the Holy Land 
during Easter Week! Calling at Azores, 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Cannes, Naples, 
Pirzeus. (Athens), Haifa, Port Said, 
Rhodes, Palermo. Entire Second Class 
allotted to Tourist. 


Other Cruises on the Conte GRANDE 


a Se ee ee .$190 up 
Martinique, Trinidad, La Guaira, Curacao, Colon, 
ingston, Havana 


April 26,9 days. . 


May 6, 10 days. . 
Bermuda, Havana, Nassau 


Apply local agent or 1 State St., New York; 1601 
Walnut St., Philadelphia; 86 Arlington St., Boston; 
944 Arcade, Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland; 333 N 
Michigan Ave.,Chicago; 386 Post St.,San Francisco; 
1806 American Bank Building, New Orleans; 
Architects Building, 1133 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal 


Traian LIne 


: $110 up 
Bermuda, Havana 


$110 up 





| Manager 








van Zeeland of the National 
Bank of Belgium addressed German 
economists in Berlin, stressed that “our 
published gold reserves afford a cover for 
sight liabilities varying between 65 and 
69%.” 

“Have you also secret gold reserves?” 
asked the Germans. “Modestly M. van 
Zeeland answered, ‘Well, yes.” 


CHINA-JAPAN 


Glorious 16th 

Japanese courage and efficiency plus 
Chinese treachery and bungling made pos- 
sible last week an epic and amazing relay 
race of conquest up the snow-swept moun- 
tains of Jehol and on to the Great Wall 
upon 


itself, which jubilant Japanese 











TANG OF JEHOL 
Chang slammed the gate on him. 


| hoisted the flag of their puppet state Man- 


chukuo 


Not a figure of speech, the Japanese 
Army’s relay race plunged forward in 
such fashion that as soon as a slightly 


weary Japanese brigade had captured a 
Jehol city, another Japanese brigade, fresh 
and boiling with zeal, pressed on with the 
offensive, thus keeping the Chinese in 
ceaseless headlong flight. Even the Jap- 
anese General Staff was amazed by the 
utter crumpling of Jehol’s defense as Chi- 
nese “generals” either deserted their 
troops and fled or broke out Manchukuo 
flags to welcome the invaders. 

The Japanese goal, announced as an in- 


| centive to Japanese valor by the General 


Staff, had been to capture Chengteh, the 
capital of Jehol, by March 1o—anniver- 
sary of the capture of Mukden during the 
Russo-Japanese War which cost 97,000 


Russian lives, 45,000 Japanese. Actually 
last week Jehol fell March 4. The relay 
race had been won in eleven days by Jap- 
anese brigades which advanced further 
than from Portland, Me. to Manhattan, 
sprinting more than 50 mi. on each of the 
last three days—about as fast as any 
modern army can climb mountain passes 
in the teeth of blizzards. 


Day before Jehol fell, her Governor. 
famed War Lord Tang Yu-lin who re- 
ceived correspondents fortnight ago cop- 
fidently seated on an antique Manchy 
Throne, seemed to be in a_ befuddled 
stupor—possibly from opium which, as 
Jehol’s chief crop, is supposed to have 
made Tang a Chinese silver dollar million- 
aire. 

“IT am in a difficult position,” 
Governor Tang. “I don’t even know where 
my troops are. x pas geen a left him 
slumped in his great chair, staring vacantly 
out the window at some deer which nib- 
bled unconcerned in the former deer park 
of the last Chinese Emperor. That night 
the distracted War Lord fled from Cheng- 
teh to no man knew where. 

Next morning 3,000 Chinese soldiers 
with rifles and machine guns deployed as 
though to defend Chengteh. Through this 
Chinese force, which fired not a shot 
dashed 128 Japanese, the extreme advance 
guard of Major General Tadashi Kawa- 
hara’s 16th Infantry Brigade which, at 
10 a. m., won the relay race and Japanese 
immortality. 

Peiping Next? Scared white lest 
Jehol’s routed troops should pour down 
through the Great Wall and sack Peiping 
was “Young Marshal” Chang Hsueh-liang 

“Shut the Great Wall’s gates!” he or- 
dered. “Close the Kupei Pass!” Frantically 
Chinese troops of the Peiping garrison 
rushed to obey orders and thus shut Jehol’s 
luckless Chinese defenders out of China 
Commandeering motor cars, trucks, carts 
and 10,000 Peiping rickshaws & coolies, 
the Young Marshal’s troops sped 50 mi. 
to the Wall. No fool, War Lord Tang did 
not himself try to slip in from Jehol, but 
242 motor trucks loaded with his “treas- 


mused 


ures” reached the Wall. Promptly the 
treasures vanished. 
In a towering rage, young Marshal 


Chiang denounced Fugitive Tang as a 
“traitor to China,” ordered his instant ar- 
rest if & when caught. Forgetting that 
he himself swore only a few weeks ago 
to defend Jehol to the last—as did the 
Chinese Nanking Government on the 
pledged word of Acting Premier & Finance 
Minister T. V. Soong (Time, Feb. 27)— 
the Young Marshal tried to blame every- 
thing on the Chinese soldiers he had just 
shut out of China. 


JAPAN 
Worse Than 1923 


When a mighty, sickening temblor 
rocked the northeast coast of Honshu, 
main island of the Japanese Empire, ex- 
perienced seacoast folk shouted not 
“Jishin!” (earthquake) but “O Tsunami! 
(big tidal wave) and streaked for the hills 
last week. 

Sure enough the quake produced a tidal 
wave. Thanks to the fleetness with which 
the Japanese ran and climbed, the wall of 
water drowned only 1,535, injured only 
338, left only 948 missing. A grand tota 
of 2,963 houses & buildings were swept 
away, 6,343 were inundated, 1,279 flimsy 
structures collapsed. As usual fire broke 
out, burned up 211 houses & buildings 
while sirens screeched, power lines sné pped 
and a blizzard whipped the homeless 

Meanwhile the backwash of the tidal 
wave engulfed 1,533 small ships, damaged 
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222 INTERNATIONALS 
AND 22 YEARS 


OF SERVICE 


TO THE UNION ICE COMPANY be 


M E 21 









"PACKAGED ICE ¥ Showing an 


International truck before the new auto- 









matic ice-vending machine. The Union 









Ice Company is pioneering in this modern 


distribution of ice. It permits you, for a 





coin in the slot, to get a 25-pound block 





of ice wrapped and sealed. 
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Francisco offers just another 
example of the firm and steadfast 
friendships established the world 
over between International Harves- 
ter and the users of International 
Trucks. This particular relationship 
has endured for nearly a quarter of 
acentury, and the Internationals in 
the Union Ice fleet today are 222 in 
number. Mr. Robbins’ letter at the 
tight clearly indicates the satisfac- 
tion and success achieved by all 
these trucks and all these years. 

During the difficult year just 
closed International Harvester has 
very substantially improved its rel- 
ative position among all truck 


convincing proof that 

the quality in Internationals and 
the celebrated service back of them 
pays in lean as in good times. 

If low-cost operation is essential 
in your hauling —if the saving of 
every possible transportation dollar 
is vital in your business—see what 
International Trucks have to offer 
you. The line ranges from }2-ton to 
714-ton, and now includes the new 
Half-Ton, Six-Cylinder International 
Model D-1, the chassis f. 0.b. factory 
price of which is $360. 

Visit or call the International 
branch or dealer for demonstration, 
or write us. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Onee in a 
LIFETIME 


this vacation opportunity! 





TO EUROPE 


on these famous liners 


*9g.50 


It’s an astonishing fact—with costs 
downinEurope...withfares onmighty 
White Starlinerssolowtheyarewithin 
reach of almost anyone—you can have 
a vacation in Europe at about half of 
what it would cost you ordinarily! 
And when you go to Europe via 
White Star, you get all the service that 
has made White Star famous—the ser- 
vice that makes “50 Timers”—those 
seasoned travellers who have chosen 
White Star fifty times or more. Notice 
these rates... your pocketbook won’t! 
In Tourist Class there are hundreds 
of accommodations at $98.50 one way, 
$175 round trip. In modern, popular 
Third Class only $77.00 one way; 
$135.50 round trip. And the magnifi- 
cent First Class accommodations on 
these huge liners begin at $179 one 


minimum 
tourist class 


spine of the liner Heian Maru, 400 mi. out 
at sea. Rushing on, the tidal backwash 
struck the Island of Hawaii (3,500 mi. 
from Japan) as a 10-ft. wave which made 
things exciting on the beach. In Tokyo, 
while efficient Japanese clerks totaled up 
the disaster statistics, Director General 
Sinichi Kumitomi of ‘the Central Seis- 
mological Observatory said: “I believe 
that this earthquake was more violent at 
its epicentre than that of 1923,” which 
laid the greater part of Tokyo in ruins. 
Four relief planes, soaring to the scene 
of disaster, were beaten back by the bliz- 
zard, had to return to Tokyo. Ten Japa- 
nese destroyers tore through choppy seas, 
landed doctors, medical supplies and food 
at ports along the stricken coast where 
over 100 small towns & cities lay in sodden 
ruins. - 
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way. Cabin Class, $132 one way; $251 
round trip. Study these rates—there’s 
one to fit your budget! And remem! er 
thaton White Star you enjoy that dis- 
tinctive, perfect service that means so 
much for your good time aboard ship. 


SCORES OF TRAVELLERS HAVE CHOSEN 
WHITE STAR MORE THAN 50 TIMES 
MAJESTIC (world’s largest ship) 
OLYMPIC HOMERIC 


De luxe express service from New York 


to England and France 


GEORGIC (mew) BRITANNIC (new) 


Largest British motor liners 


ADRIATIC LAUREN7TIC 


Cabin service from New York and Boston 
to Ireland and England 





For complete information apply to your local agent 


WHITE STAR LINE. 


international Mercantile Marine Company 
Main Office: No. 1 Broadway, New York 
Offices in other principal cities 


Agents everywhere. 


Brave Bunglers 


Each armed with a dagger, two Japanese 
patriots presented themselves respectfully 
and simultaneously last week upon the 
doorsteps of Premier Admiral Viscount 
Makoto Saito and of War Minister Gen- 
eral Sadao Araki. 

“T wish to protest,” said each man 
simply, “against what I consider the Gov- 
ernment’s failure to deal adequately with 
the scandal of income tax evasion by Ja- 
pan’s rich men.” 

So saying, both drew their daggers, 
bared their stomachs, made clumsy efforts 
to commit sara-kiri. Pouncing police 
grabbed both bunglers before they had 
much harmed themselves, bundled them 
off to jail, announced, “they will both re- 
cover.” Meanwhile a party of friends of 
the two men (whose names police kept 
secret) were busy with a hunger strike 
against the income tax evasions, had not 
eaten for more than a week. 


BRAZIL 


Smoke & Mirth 


Day after day, month after month, 
clouds of oily, aromatic smoke billow up 
from the dumps on which Brazil’s Govern- 
ment continues to burn coffee in a frantic 
effort to support its price. Last week the 
Government announced that since June 
1931 over 14 million bags (containing 132 


| lb. of coffee each) have been destroyed— 
the greatest wilful, peace-time destruction 
| of property on record. 


From now on, declared Brazilian effi- 
ciency experts, coffee must be burned 
faster and at less expense to the Govern- 


| ment. By July 1 another 9,400,000 bags 


at least must have been destroyed. 

Results thus far barely permit Brazilian 
statesmen to say: “Our wholesale burning 
has prevented a greater drop in coffee 
prices than might otherwise have oc- 
curred.” 

Today Santos coffee sells for around 8¢ 
per lb. It sold for an average price of 
1of%0¢ in 1932 (partly because of the 
favorable effect of Brazil’s most bloody 

| revolution), fetched in 1931 not quite 9¢. 

By no means downhearted or broke, gay 
Brazilians have just spent an estimated 
$7,000,000 on their uproarious three-day 
| Mardi Gras Carnival (Feb. 26-28), cele- 
| brated amid sizzling, record summer heat 
| by nearly a million merrymakers. 


CUBA 
Machado & Roosevelt 


First attaching a stout string, Manhat- 
tan’s Chase National Bank last week ex- 
tended its present $20,000,000 credit to 
the Cuban Government for another two 
years. The string: extension is to be by 
successive 60-day renewals of the prin- 
cipal at 55%, the bank to collect $% com- 
mission on each renewal. 

Armed revolts against the Machado 
Government were admittedly in progress 
last week in Cuba’s eastern provinces, but 
there seemed to be no co-ordinating lead- 
ership, no Revolution with a big R. Bands 
of guerrillas raided towns and military out- 
posts, burned plantations, cut wires, dyna- 
mited railroad tracks. A bloody skirmish 
was fought in Camaguey province. In 
Oriente rebels burned 200,000,000 |b. of 
sugar cane at the Manati sugar mill. At 
Manzanillo a mob stormed the office of 
Cuban Electric Co. (subsidiary of Elec- 
tric Bond & Share). Four trains were de- 
railed. Another reached Havana bullet- 
riddled. 

First rebel leader to be featured in dis- 
patches was doughty old Colonel Aurelio 
Alvarez, veteran of Cuba’s War of Inde- 
pendence. Having lost his four sons (killed 
allegedly by President Machado’s secret 
police) he was reported in the field in 
Matanzas, heading a well-equipped raiding 
party. 

Cuban rebels considered the Hoover 
Administration the chief prop of President 
Machado’s regime. Prematurely last week 
they rejoiced at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, no friend to violence. 


A DAY 


PORTLAND TO THE 


ORIENT 


RETURNING TO SAN FRANCISCO 


$300 


Summer rates effective April Ist—a two months 
trip to Manila and return via Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong. Modern ‘’ One-Class” 
General Liners — outside rooms with beds— 
spacious decks and social rooms — splendid 
American food. e Yokohama and return, $240. 
Round-the-World tours, $500. 


SAILINGS 
GENERAL LEE..... Apr. 12 
GENERAL PERSHING May 3 
GENERAL SHERMAN . May 24 














See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars—or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


Porter Building (Dept. Z) Portland, Oregon 
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The Tragedy of a Good Intention 


Mi IS A CRUEL THING to have to 


say, but many a child who has gone the 


way of Eugene Field’s “Little Boy Blue,” 


need not have died — many a child has 
been killed by a neighbor's kindness. 

The child is sick. A neighbor, with 
the best of intentions, consoles the 
mother with: “It’s nothing. Just give 
him a dose of this or that and he’ll be as 
spry as a cricket in the morning.” And 
the stage is set for a possible tragedy! 


This does not mean that serious sick- 


ness threatens every time a child feels 
out of sorts. Usually it’s a little thing, 
past and forgotten in a day or two. But 


you cannot afford to gamble. 


When your child is sick, there is only 
one person fitted to give you advice, 
only one person from whom you should 
take advice. That person is your doctor. 

Call him... And call him as soon 
after sickness develops as is possible. 


A few hours may mean the difference 


between quick recovery and long 


drawn-out illness. 


All that we have said has been said 
about children. It can be said with 
equal force about adults. Be wary of 
advice that is not based on knowledge. 


Call your doctor. And call him early! 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The 


of Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 


Torld’s Largest Makers 
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London: Paris 
) weeks 





Thrill of crossing on the 


fastest liners afloat...with 4 
to 7 days in London and 
Paris by these all-expense 
tours. Other longer tours to 
all Europe at lower and high- 
er prices by Lloyd express 
and cabin liners. 


The North German Lloyd Information 
Service will be glad to refer you to an 
experienced steamship agent in your 
neighborhood who can be of real assis- 
tance. Offices and agents everywhere. 


GLORIOUS HOURS in the aristocratic 
capital of England with its majestic 
Houses of Parliament, Crown Jewels 
of the historic Tower, London Bridge 
and the busy Thames, the Cheshire 
Cheese Inn, exclusive Mayfair, the 


Old Curiosity Shop, gay Piccadilly. 


Then the Pleasure City of France with 
its cathedrals and palaces, boulevards | 
and parks, cabarets and dancing until | 
dawn, artists and apaches of Mont-| 
martre, sidewalk cafes, light-hearted 
crowds, theatres, fashionable shops. 


And to make the most of this occa- 
sion you glide over and back on the 
treasatlantic champions, enjoy the 
cosmopolitan atmosphere of these 
magnificent liners, the music, dancing 
and entertainments, take part in the 
festivities on board, indulge in their| 
delicious cuisine and the comfort of| 
their immaculate accommodations. 


Write for Booklets and Information describing in interesting de- 
tail the features of these unusual tours at remarkably low prices. 


North German Lloye 


57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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EDUCATION 


Mothers v. Curdlers 

A group of mothers in Scarsdale, N. Y. 
ast week set out to do something about 
the radio programs to which their children 
listen. They had no new kind of program 
to suggest but they bitterly declared that 
present programs “shatter nerves, stimu- 
late emotions of horror, and teach bad 
grammar.” They put their case before 
that great pedagogical clearing house, 
Teachers College at Columbia University. 
They got the United Parents Association 
to put mental hygienists on the subject. 
They voted, and took votes among their 
children, on their preferences among radio- 
broadcasts aired between 4:45 p. m. and 
g:00 p. m. 

The mothers and children (aged 8 to 13) 
disagreed completely on most programs. 
The children voted for thrillers (“I want 
a blood-curdling murder,” wrote one) 
while the mothers plumped for news and 
historical broadcasts. Only a few children 
approved those marked “Excellent” by the 
mothers: Roses and Drums, Current 
Events, Today’s News, Great Moments in 
History, Marcu oF Time. Only in 
Comedian Eddie Cantor did the two view- 
points meet. Rated “Good” by the 
mothers, he was the children’s first choice. 
Next in popularity came Little Orphan 
Annie, who advertises Ovaltine and pro- 
vides beetleware Orphan Annie Mugs to 
those who send in seals from Ovaltine cans. 
The Scarsdale mothers called her “Very 
Poor” because of her “bad emotional 
effect and unnatural voice.”’ Some other 
ratings by the mothers: 

Very Good 

Ford Frick (sports commentator). 

Don Lang—True Animal Stories. Ad- 
vertising Junket, this program lately com- 
pleted a contest in which the maximum 
number of three-letter words was to be 
formed from “Junket Works Magic With 
Milk.” Prizes: Scotch terrier or $50, 
wire-haired terrier or $35, angora kitten 
or $25, white canary or $10, pair of gup- 
pies (fish), 50 white china elephants. An 
animal roars at the beginning of the pro- 








~ 


gram. There is a secret society, with pin, 
called the H. A. H. (Happy Animal 
Helpers). 

Good 


The Singing Lady. For younger chil- 
dren. The theme song ends: “Good Rice 
Krispies in a bowl, we’ll all be happy as 
Old King Cole.” 

The Lone Wolf Tribe (Wrigley’s Chew- 
ing Gum). An Indian pow-wow, opening 
with lugubrious war-whoops which listen- 
ing children mimic. Gifts to be obtained 
for chewing gum wrappers: a pin, a book 
of tribal secrets, Indian regalia. 

Buck Rogers in 2433. Fantastic adven- 
tures 500 years hence. 

Fair 

The Lady Next Door. 
join the Magic Circle, contribute to 
Front Gate Post, a paper, and write plays 
which are acted out in the Lady’s (radio) 
barn. 

The Flying Family (Cocomalt). Gilts: 
a pin, a jigsaw puzzle, membership in the 
Flying Cubs. 

Seckatary Hawkins (Ralston Food). 

Eery stuff, opening with an ominous 


Children may 
The 
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Teletypewriter Service brings split-second written communication between Montgomery Ward’s Chicago headquarters and its New 
York buying office ... enabling the company to make purchases most advantageously. 





“WE SAVE A 


of previous communication costs,” 
says Montgomery Ward & Company 


EcoNOMICAL buying is one means of showing a saving 


today. Teletypewriter Service 
y YI 








typing by wire 
helps to make this possible. It keeps all units of an 
organization in close touch with buying headquarters, 
and frequently brings large savings over former com- 
munication and operating costs. 

Montgomery Ward & Company uses Teletypewriter 
Service to co-ordinate the activities of its buying office 
in New York with its general merchandising office at 
ihe Chicago headquarters. Thus New York is able to 
keep headquarters instantly informed concerning 
market conditions, price changes, styles, and other 
important matters. Chicago headquarters keeps New 
York posted to the minute on stock needs. This con- 
stant and instantaneous exchange of information en- 
ables the company to make its purchases most 


advantageously. And Montgomery Ward saves a 


% 


large part of its previous communication expense. 
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LARGE PART 


Teletypewriter Service brings savings to many con- 
cerns, not only in buying, but in selling, production, 
accounting and general administrative work. Your 
local Bell Telephone Company will gladly have a 
representative show how this modern business aid 
might also get results for your company, at lowered 
costs. Just call the Business Office. 


TELETYPEWRITER EXCHANGE SERVICE 


permits any subscriber to it to be connected at any time directly 
to any other subscriber to the service, whether he be 300 feet 
away or 3000 miles across the continent. Both subscribers may 
typewrite back and forth, making inquiry and reply possible on 
the same connection. 


PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


is used to connect continuously any desired number of points 
throughout the business day or for periods ranging from one to 
twenty-four hours. Both services provide speedy, accurate, 


> two-way typewritten communication, 
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whistle. There is a Fair & Square Club, 
with a newspaper. Souvenirs are promised 
for Ralston box-tops. “You just save 
those box-tops like we’ve been telling you 
and you'll be mighty satisfied.” 

Amos ’n’ Andy, The Jesters Trio (Tas- 
tveast), Fu Manchu (mystery, advertising 
Italian Balm). 

Rin-Tin-Tin. Animal thriller. Gifts: 
32-page dog “autobiography” and a sample 
can of Bird-E-Ration. 

Poor 

Uncle Don. An oldtime Pollyannic an- 
nouncer who tells about his fans’ birth- 
days, tells stories, sings nonsense songs, 
urges children to eat their spinach. 

Chandu (Beechnut). A blood curdler. 
Chandu sends explanations of his magic 
tricks to children who write in. 

Paul Wing (Post Toasties). Voyages of 
Captain Better to the Land of Make- 
Believe. 

Very Poor 

Skippy (General Mills). A pin, a health 
chart, membership in the Very Very Secret 
S. S. S. S. (Skippy Skinner’s Secret So- 
ciety). Skippy’s identity is kept secret. 

Detectives Black and Blue (lodent). 
Listeners may get a checked Sherlock 
Holmes fore-&-aft cap.- 

Myrt & Marge (Wrigley’s). Troubles 
of two show-girls, aimed at adults, en- 
joyed by children. 

Howard Thurston. 
(Swift). 

The Shadow. Opens with a low, sinister 
chuckle by the Shadow, who is anonymous 
and advertises Blue Coal. Virtue always 
triumphs over dastardly deeds. 


Magician. Ham 
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Strychnine Antidotes 

“V. H., a white woman, aged 19, well 
developed and well nourished, was 
brought into the Indianapolis City Hos- 
pital at 5:15 p. m., Oct. 26, 1928. She 
had taken 100 one-thirtieth grain (0.002 
gm.) strychnine sulphate tablets at 1 p. m. 
after a heavy meal. . She immediately 
had a severe generalized convulsion with 
opisthotonos [body arched], trismus 
[lockjaw], risus sardonicus [a taut, toothy 
grin|, complete extension of the extremi- 
ties, and cyanosis [purpling of the skin 
and mucous membrane]. ... She was 
given 84 grains (0.55 gm.) of sodium amy- 
tal intravenously. The convulsion stopped 
and the patient relaxed completely and 
went to sleep. . . . On the third day she 
was normal and was released from the hos- 
pital. This is the first case of strychnine 
poisoning treated with sodium amytal.” 

Ten more rescues from  strychnine’s 
cruel death during succeeding years and 
tests on scores of poisoned rabbits war- 
ranted a report last week that the soluble 
barbiturates (sleep-producing drugs, easily 
available everywhere) provide the long- 
sought perfect antidote to strychnine.* 
Drs. Gerald Fidelis Kempf, Joseph 
Thomas Carry McCallum and Leon 
Grotius Zerfas made the report to the 
American Medical Association. Lilly 
Laboratory for Clinical Research fur- 
*Preferably sodium amytal, sodium pentobar- 
bital and phenobarbital sodium. 
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Frahm Anti-Roll Tanks 


Stabilizers built within the double 
walls on both sides of the hulls— 
effectively balance these ships 
against the side-push of waves, tL 
actually eliminate *4rds of rolling! 
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Every Wednesday midnight from M 
New York's convenient West 46th 
Street pier sails one of the Famous 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Phone Digby 4-4400 


Branches in large cities 





nished the rabbits, Indianapolis City Hos- 
pital the patients, Indiana University 
School of Medicine the learning. 

Strychnine kills about three people each 
week in the U. S. Some take strychnine 
for suicide. Some use it for murder.* But 
the most frequent cause of strychnine 
poisoning is the chocolate or sugar coated 
pill kept in the bathroom cabinet as a 
laxative or “tonic.” Children eat the pills 
for candy, die in convulsions. In the cur- 
rent Journal of the A. M. A. the Indian- 
apolis clinicians give specific instructions 
for intravenous administration of sodium 
amytal, sodium pentobarbital or pheno- 
barbital sodium. They note, as have other 
investigators, that the antidotes them- 
selves are poisonous in large doses. Spe- 
cific antidote for their poisoning is strych- 
nine. 

Second Typhus Serum 

Harvard last week took its place beside 
the U. S. Public Health Service as a vic- 
tor in man’s fight against typhus fever. 
Surgeon Rolla Eugene Dyer, U.S. P. H. S., 
after letting rat fleas feed‘on his leg, last 
year produced a vaccine efficacious against 
the mild, flea-borne typhus which occurs 
along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts (Time, 
Nov. 7, et ante). WHarvard’s Professor 
Hans Zinsser has been developing a vac- 
cine and serum against the louse-carried, 
virulent type of typhus which constantly 
threatens to invade the U. S. from Eastern 
Europe and Mexico. Last week Harvard 
reported that the Zinsser serum works, 
that Mexican health authorities are inocu- 
lating the populace with Zinsser serum in 
hope of national prophylaxis. 

Vitamin C Analyzed 

In serene Gottingen the university fac- 
ulty last week talked pridefully concern- 
ing knowledge and its fruits, pointed par- 
ticularly at sage Professor Adolf Windaus 
and two of his scholastic offshoots. Pro- 
fessor Windaus, 1928 Nobel Laureate in 
Chemistry, was first man to crystallize a 
vitamin—Vitamin D, in 1931. The same 
year one of his former pupils, Dr. Ottar 
Rygh, announced that he had crystal- 
lized Vitamin C, the anti-scurvy ingredient 
of food. Last week another Windaus stu- 
dent, young Dr. Fritz Micheel. who has 
become a Géttingen professor, reported 
that he had analyzed the chemical nature 
of Vitamin C. The three items, reinforced 
with Professor Windaus’s crystallization 
of Vitamin B early last year, incontestably 
mark the University of Gottingen as the 
main source of vitamin wisdom. 

Vitamin C occurs in raw lemons, cab- 
bages, oranges, lettuce, grapefruit, green 
peppers, onions, potatoes, tomatoes, tur- 
nips, spinach. It seems to be identical with 
hexuronic acid which Albert Szent- 
Gyérgyi, able Hungarian biochemist, dis- 
covered in cabbage leaves and adrenal 
glands. With knowledge of Vitamin C's 
chemical structure in hand, the Gottingen 
men expect speedily to synthesize that 
vitamin, as Hindus have synthesized Vita- 
min B, Americans Vitamin D. 


*As in the New Jersey dachshund murders 
(Time, Feb. 13). 
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Section of spinning frame equipped with ERSS( Bearings 25 years 


ago. The frame with the original bearings still r functions, and pee 
showing appreciable signs of wear, is still in operation. 
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aie Here’s a close-up photograph of one of the first S&S 
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on a quarter century of performance in a fast running, 
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we hardworking spinning frame . . . a bearing that is al- 
ard , most as old as SSF itself and yet that hasn’t even 
rks, begun to show its age. 
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From the very outset S&S has manufactured up to 
a definite standard of quality rather than down to a 
rice. The basic &0SF policy has been to create the 
. P I 
aC finest rather than the cheapest bearing it knew how to 
rn- any : 5 
onal produce. For years &0SF Bearings were sold in the 
aus face of competitive prices that were a real temptation 
'TO- to any man to take a chance on an inferior bearing. 
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ate Today, however, SSF brings to the bearing field a 
ttar competitive factor that merely smiles at price tags 
tal- . . the factor of outstanding performance in all branches 
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vy of industry for periods which 
has no other bearing has even ap- 
ted proached. And now...bearing 
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an buyers smile at price tags, too. 
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bly SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 
the 40 East 34th St., New York, N.Y. 
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A promise is ONLY a promise 
--- Performance is History 





for new scenes and new interests... 
not the usual faces and amusements of 
your favorite resort... but PARIS a 
Your aperitif at a tiny sidewalk table, 
a book mart along the Seine, Ver- 
sailles and its glamorous past...Le 
Touquet and La Baule for week-ends 
# Rouen with its blue roofs massing 
under pointed Gothic and 
silver-toned bells...the fashionable 
seaside resorts of Deauville, Dinard 
and Biarritz... curious Carnac of the 
Druid stones a Down the Loire to 
Chambord, an architectural marvel of 
the Renaissance . . . Orleans, of the 
time of Caesar, the capital of the Car- 
nute people where later 
Jeanne d’Arc met her King # Renew 
your strength and youth at the Spas of 
Vichy, Aix les Bains and Vittel ... the 
majestic forests of the Vosges... 
Alsace, land of storks a Cannes, 
Monte Carlo flaunt a luxurious sub- 
tropical beauty along that Azure Sea 
with Corsica sitting under a cloudless 
sky...and far above, rugged moun- 
tains tower into sparkling Alpine gla- 
ciers a The finest and fastest trains 
with tariffs of less than two cents a 
mile through roads our ancestors trav- 
eled when the middle ages were young 
- hotels and pensions cheaper than 
ever before m Your travel agency 
has brochures that are little journeys 
in themselves. 
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Beam Landing 


For about four years blind flying, now 
called instrument flying, has been a com- 
monplace of U: S. air transport. Day after 
day planes ride the waves of radio bea- 
cons, staying unerringly on course when 
the pilot can see nothing beyond the cock- 
pit window. But the radio beacon can 
guide a plane only to a point above its 
destination. If the airport is hidden by 
fog or sleet, the plane may crash. Hence 
the Government still forbids a passenger 
plane to fly into an airport where the ceil- 
ing is under 500 ft. 

Last week at Newark Airport the De- 
partment of Commerce gave to air trans- 
port a device on which it had been at 
work for five years, to overcome the blind 
landing hazard. It consists of 1) a runway 
ocalizing beacon and 2) a radio beam 
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CLARENCE M. Younc 


Two “Be-t -€-¢ ps” 


CoL. 
crowned his regime. 


along which the plane may glide to a 
three-point landing. 

In a swirling snowstorm Pilot James L. 
Kinney of the Commerce Department flew 
a Curtiss Fledgling several miles from the 
field, pulled a hood over his cockpit, then 
headed back. As would any airline pilot, 
he followed the radio beacon toward the 
airport by watching a needle on a dial and 
by listening to the blend of dots & dashes 
in his earphones. Buzzing louder & louder 
as he neared the field, the dots & dashes 
suddenly stopped. That, the pilot knew, 
marked the “blind spot” directly over the 
beacon itself, hard by the airport. 

Pilot Kinney swung his plane into a 
wide counter-clockwise turn, simultane- 
ously switched his radio to a different fre- 
quency. Presently his earphones and in- 
strument dial picked up beacon signals 
again. These came from the runway bea- 
con, which is simply a miniature of the big 
airway beacon. They told him he was 
headed straight for the length of the run- 
way.* 


“Still 
proximate 
beacon. 


another dial 
distance in 


registers the plane’s ap- 
miles from the runway 
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ON AIR EXPRESS 


2 
HER 


THE SHORTEST TIME 
Between Iwo Points 


> Air Express is the logical choice of shippers 
when goods must move in the shortest possible 
time. Direct air contact with 85 principal cities 
is supplemented by fast rail connections with 
over 23,000 other points on the Railway Express 
System. ® Air Express shipments travel by air 
all the way except to points off air line routes to 


which a combination of air and rail transporta- 


PA 


new schedule of reduced rates makes this fast, 


tion will insure delivery most promptly 


dependable service more attractive than ever. A 
phone call to your nearest Railway | 


Agent will 


Xf} ress 


provide you with full details of rates 


and time schedules. 


WAR EAPRES) 


mune cet" Division - Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
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You will find every lux- 
urv at The Gotham eee 


with the spacious rooms, 
the high ceilings and the 


suave service of an earlier 


Che location, in 


the heart of the smartest! 
shops and hotels, is per- 
fect. Pind the rates are 


surprisingly moderate. 


FIFTH AVENUE 


at 55th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


day. 


Max A. Haering, Resident Manager 
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Here the ingenious “landing beam” be- 
gan to work. Crossing the vertical needle 
on the beacon dial is a horizontal needle 
which swings up & down. If the plane is 
oo high for its proper glide the needle 
swings up; 
goes the needle. 
to keep it centred, neatly bisecting 
runway needle. Also he had to keep his 
ears alert for a shrill “Be-e-e-ep!” in his 
earphones. That meant: “You are now 
1,000 ft. from the field boundary. 
tle down.” 
until he heard another “Be-e-e-ep!’’, lower 
pitched, meaning: “Edge of the field! 
Cut the motor!” By this time the pilot 
could see the ground in any kind of 
weather. 

The beacon is to be left at Newark for 
airlines to test the needed new equipment 
(a 15-lb. receiver for the landing beam) 
and for airline pilots to get practice. It 


if the plane is too low, down | 
Pilot Kinney’s job was | 
the | 


Throt- | 
On he went, eyeing his needles, | 








constitutes the magnum opus of Col. Clar- | 


ence Marshall Young, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, whose rou- 
tine resignation was on file last week. and 
his first aide, Col. Harry Harmon Blee. 
He was ready to demonstrate it last month 
when his test pilot, Marshall _ S. 
(“Maury”) Boggs. who had made innu- 
merable blind landings, crashed to death in 
broad daylight on a joyhop in California. 

Besides the landing beam, Col. Young 
may look back with pride on: drafting 
and administering, without precedent, reg- 
ulations for manufacturers, operators, pi- 
lots, schools; development of a 19.500-mi. 
airway system with lights and radio bea- 
cons, intermediate fields at s5o-mi. inter- 
vals, 13,500 mi. of teletype for weather 
reporting; development of a method of 
lining fuel tanks to reduce fire hazard in 
crashes’; 
terials for cabin walls. 

Last week Col. Young issued what. bar- 
ring the slim possibility of reappointment, 
was his last official order. 1t required pri- 
vate pilots to log 50 hours solo flight be- 
fore taking their intends for a hop. 


Last week the Department of Com- 
merce published the airway accident rec- 
ord for last year. Scheduled airlines flew 
50,900,000 i.—3,500,000 more than in 
1931. There were 115 crashes. eleven less 
than in 1931. Miles flown per accident: 
442,800. Of the 115 accidents, 17 were 
fatal. Passengers killed: 2s—one less than 
the year before. Passenger-miles flown 
per passenger, death:. 5,860,000, compared 
to 4,610,000 in 1931. 


Test Hazard. ( Cont’d) 


Last month Stinson Aircraft Corp. lost 
its chief test pilot, chief & assistant en- 
gineers in the crash of a new plane they 
were testing (Time, Feb. 20). Last week 
at the Bellanca plant at New Castle, Del. 
Chief Test Pilot Stuart Chadwick took 
aloft a new fighter which Bellanca had 
built for the Navy. Pilot Chadwick had 
to show how it would come out of a tail- 
spin, with a heavy 14-cylinder engine in 
its nose. Several times he made two-turn 
and three-turn spins. 
onstration more impressive Pilot 
wick tried four turns, five, six. 
he saw he could not bring it out. He 
climbed out of the cockpit, jumped; but 
his "chute fouled the twisting fuselage. 
Pilot Chadwick, a flyer for 16 years, died. 
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ENTER 
IRELAN 


There’s lots of new interest, special 


attractions, comfort and conve- 
nience in this beginning of a Europe 
trip! You may land at Londonderry 
or Belfast... for the hills of Antrim, 
Dublin and all the beauties of the 
Emerald Isle; 
Loch 


Trossachs, Edinburgh and the fa- 


or at Glasgow... 


with Lomond and the 
mous Scottish golf courses close at 
Your way South should be 
leisurely, to include the English 


Lakes, Wales, Shakespeare 


Country. Or, if time presses, de 


hand. 


luxe Express trains will whisk you 
from Glasgow to London in 8 hours, 


to Paris in 15 hours . . . much 
quicker of course by air, And the 
ships which sail this advantageous 
northern route—the only regular 
Scotland, 


Ireland—are great modern Liners, 


service to calling at 


thoroughly up-to-date, giving you 


luxurious comfort and service. 
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The lounges are spacious, marked with the 


dignity of good taste, yet intimately cozy. 


Literature 
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START AT THE 


T0P 


and work down 


EUROPE VIA 
D SCOTLAND 
ENGLAND 


AND 












Staterooms are the pride of the 
Line eee 
the 


thorough modernity. 


From jaunty cap to shiny shoes, 


the 


First Class sailings from New York to Belfast 
and Glasgow: 
Boston) May 20 
Mar. 25 


Cabin Class from New York to Londonderry 


May 27; 


and information from 


Anchor Line, 25 Broadway, New York 


NCHOR) 


siik and 


»oyv ty pifies smart, smil- 


ing, eflicicut service. 


FIRST CLASS $140 up @ CABIN $126up 


Glasgow: 


soft rugs add 


-like touch to their 










TOURIST CLASS $97 up 


Transylvania, 
and 


April 25 and (via 
, June 17*; Caledonia, 
and (via Boston) June 3; direct July L*, 


*Summer rate $147 up. 


Cameronia, 


May 


April 8, May 2, 
3, June 10. 


California, 





See Your Local Agent. 


No one can serve you better. 


LINE 
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Enjoy the 


PRIVACY —zras.\ 


of SPACE 





TO EUROPE 





Empress of Britain special sailing from New York April 12 
to Cherbourg, Southampton. First Class and Tourist Class. 


That wealth of space... that sense of leisure and privacy. .. that concern 
for the individual passenger’s comfort and pleasure . . . which everybody 
hailed in the Empress of Britain as a new idea in sea-travel, is not new 
to Canadian Pacific. It is typical of the fleet... of the great “Empresses,” 
the smart “Duchesses,” the democratic home-folks’ Cabin ships. Learn 
what real Trans-Atlantic comfort is. Book your Spring crossing by Canadian 
Pacific. @ Frequent sailings from Montreal and Quebec to British and 
Continental ports. 2 days on the smooth St. Lawrence Seaway. Only 3 to4 
days open ocean. @ Travel-time map, information, reservations, from your 
own agent, or any Canadian Pacific office: New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Montreal and 30 other cities in United States and Canada. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


St. Lawrence 
Seaway 
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“Stupendous Impersonator” 


Five years ago directors of a dozen 
European museums as well as the Metro- 
politan, Boston Museum of Fine Arts and 
Cleveland Museum of Art and Collectors 
Helen Clay Frick and William Randolph 
Hearst discovered that they were all sup- 
plied with the works of Sculpior Alceo 
Dossena in his varying moods. They knew 
them under a variety of other names and 
the smell the story aroused was not sweet 
(Time, Dec. 17, 1928). 

The Dossena sculptures had been sold 
as original antiques by the great Renais- 
sance artists: Donatello, Verrocchio, Mino 
da Fiesole, Niccola Pisano, etc., etc. News- 
papers promptly dubbed him “world’s 
greatest forger,” and before the excite- 
ment was over the notorious Elia Volpi 
and several other over-shrewd dealers 
found themselves fined, exposed, and once 
more in possession of carloads of spurious 
sculpture. Sculptor Dossena remained 
within the law. He never sold his work 
direct to museum or collector, never, so 
far as investigators could discover, pre- 
tended that they were anything but his 
own work. Nor did he make money 
Dealers paid him about $200 each for 
works they sold for as much as $100,000. 
Even these payments were tardy. The 
hoax was first exposed when Dossena sued 
one Alfredo Fasoli, antique dealer, for 
back pay. If Alceo Dossena is not the 
greatest forger, he certainly is one of 
the few imitators of antiquities whose 
work still has real value after the hoax 
has been exposed. Last week his surplus 
stock, now. frankly under his own name, 
went on exhibition before a public auction 
in Manhattan’s National Art Galleries. 

Alceo Dossena had a good apprentice- 
ship for his profession. He was born in 
1878 in Cremona, hometown of the great 
Violin Maker Stradivari, and apprenticed 
to a marble mason. With his master he 
worked for years restoring the balustrades 
and ornaments of local churches in Cre- 
mona, Piacenza, Parma—restorations that 
not only copied the details but imitated the 
patina of nearby originals. Soon he was 
restoring not only marble but bronze, terra 
cotta and wood. 

After the armistice, when Alceo Dos- 
sena took off his fighting tunic he was no 
longer satisfied with repairing other peo- 
ple’s antiques. He had handled and studied 
the work of so many great masters, had 
learned so many secrets of coloring, pol- 
ishing and aging stone, that he felt quite 
capable of doing a little original work ot 
his own. Sculptor Dossena set up shop in 
a little villa outside Florence, then in one 
outside Rome. He locked the doors 0! 
both to strangers. 

About 1924 Depression seemed to strike 
a great number of obscure noble Italian 
families, churches and monasteries. Deal- 
ers were able to offer rich clients the most 
extraordinary treasures, objects that had 
evaded the researches of biographers and 
art students for centuries. With great 
clamor the Boston Museum paid $100,000 
for a Renaissance tomb identified by 
Italian experts as the work of Mino da 
Fiesole. The Metropolitan Museum bought 
an archaic Greek statue. Miss Helen Frick 
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got an angel by “Simone Martini’’—the 
list is endless. 

All these were the work of Alceo Dos- 
sena. His defenders make one important 
point. Dossena never actually copied any 
known work by the men he was imitating. 
To the extent that an elaborate parody 
is a work of art, Alceo Dossena was an 
original artist. At the National Galleries 
last week President Van Baarn explained: 

“Dossena doesn’t copy those artists, he 
is those artists. He studied Donatello so 
thoroughly that he projected himself into 
Donatello’s personality. . . . He has a 
multiple personality.” 

In his foreword to the catalog Dr. Al- 
fred Frankfurter expressed it more deli- 
cately: “The personal nature of a child 








Atcreo DOoSSENA 


Italy attested him a genuine fake. 


and the artistic talent of a great actor, of 
a stupendous impersonator.” 

With the passing centuries the person- 
ality of Sculptor Donatello has suffered 
one curious change. Having finished a 
statue he is not satisfied with it until he 
has caused Alceo Dossena to take it out 
in the back yard, smash it with a hammer, 
skillfully round the edges of the break with 
fine abrasives, pickle it in acids and stains, 
then repair it with fetching crudity, 

Dossena’s master work was undoubtedly 
the sculpture of Simone Martini. Simone 
Martini (1284-1344) was a Sienese, a 
great painter, a friend of Poet Petrarch, 
but so far as the world knows he never 
produced any sculpture. To Alceo Dossena 
this seemed a great loss. Projecting him- 
self into the personality of Simone Mar- 
tini, he presented the world with a con- 
siderable body of Simone Martini sculp- 
ture, of such apparent antiquity and so 
true to the spirit of his paintings that it 
was accepted without question by dozens 
ol critics. Two Dossena-Martinis were on 
View last week. 

Since the disclosures of 1928 Alceo Dos- 
sena has attempted to confine himself to 
his own personality, but his modern sculp- 
lure seems strangely ineffective. With each 
of the antique Dossenas on sale last week 
will go an official document of the Italian 
ment attesting that it is a genuine 
lake, 
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CALIFORNIA 


Easter in the land of flowers! Sail with the brilliant 
new Santa Elena on her gay maiden voyage March 
31...and enjoy, en route, shore visits or inland 
A PR| [ ¥ 8 excursions amid the Springtime beauty of Havana, 
Colombia, Panama, El Salvador, Guatemala and 
Mexico! Other convenient sailings of new Grace 

sister liners April 14, April 28. 
TO Only Grace Line offers visits ashore every second 
or third day ... yet takes you to California in just 
16 days (17 days California to New York). And only 
NEW YORK Grace Line provides a fleet of new sister liners to 
carry you—first American ships having all outside 
staterooms with private baths. Controlled ver tila- 
tion and temperature. Largest outdoor pool on 

FROM any American ship. 
Fares as low as $225 First Class. No passports. 
Complete rail-water cruise-tour "Round America 
CALIFORNIA $325 ($235 on Cabin Liners)—including rail from 
your home to either coast, Grace Line to the oppo- 
site coast and return home again by rail. 

CABIN SHIPS: For even thriftier travel, sail on 
one of the popular Grace Cabin Class liners which 
leave fortnightly. Fares as low as $135, full outside 
accommodations. 

Consult travel agent or Grace Line. New York: 
10 Hanover Sq.; San Francisco: 2 Pine St.; Los 
Angeles: 525 West 6th St.; Chicago: 230 N. Michigan 
Ave., also Boston, Philadelphia, Seattle, Victoria. 


GRACE LINE a 
10 Hanover Sq., N. Y., or 2 Pine St., San Francisco 

Gentlemen: Please send me full information about your new liners, 
sailing dates and itinerary. 
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‘The Play ene of ti the Sun 


HAWAII 


ARTHEST from winter—nearest to 
Paradise—these glamorous mid-Pacific 
isles offer every vacation joy! Here you may 
swim, play, rest, explore a land brocaded 
with flowers—and sample the languid 
magic of the South Seas! 


Live in luxury as you explore this 
nomadic treasure! Cleaving a 
sunny sea-way, the “Mariposa” 
and “Monterey”— new sen- 
sations in trans-Pacific 
travel—express superb 
life at sea in the 
language of 





















est of ocean 
voyages is their 
less-than-five-day pas- 
sage from California to 
Hawaii. The gayest of cities 
—San Francisco and Los 
Angeles—are their famed ports 

of departure. .. No holiday is 
comparable to this in Value. Costs 
cut to the cloth-of-the-times—while 
the service, diversion and new exper- 
ience surpass all records of the past. 


NEW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA 


The “Mariposa” and “Monterey,” contin- 

uing beyond Hawaii, open a rich NEW 
travel-field! Scenic wonderland of New 
Zealand just 16 days from California, the 
great empire of Australia but 19 days away! 
Enroute are fascinating stops at exquisite 
Pago Pago in famous Samoa, Suva in Fiji. 


New-low rail fares in connection with tickets to 
Hawaii! Reduced rates at Royal Hawaiian Hotel. 


Secure details at all travel agencies, or... 


MATSON LINE~OCEANIC LINE 


1. NewYork. Chicaga, San Francisco 4 
§ Los Angeles . Seattie . Portiand 


YOUR CAR 


CAN GO TO EUROPE 
AND BACK FOR $130 


SEE MORE. PAY LESS. WONDERFUL 
ROAD MAPS, LIST OF INNS, READY 
FOR YOU. CAR RUNS RIGHT ONTO 
SHIP. NO CRATING. NO HOISTING. 
PASSENGER RATE $145 ROUND 
TRIP. BEST ON SHIP. ALL OUTSIDE 
ROOMS. ONLY 2 BEDS IN EACH. RE- 
SERVE EARLY. SEND FOR FOLDER. 


Arnold Bernstein Line °:? 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Phone, BOwling Green 9-5635 














CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

Clear All Wires (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) shows a clownish foreign corre- 
spondent misbehaving’ and manipulating 
news in Moscow. Buckley Joyce Thomas 
spends part of his time composing highly 
personalized dispatches for the Chicago 
Globe, more of it in making love to his 
employer’s mistress, stealing press passes 
that belong to his confréres, badgering a 
forlorn cousin of the Romanovs who hap- 
pens into his office. His amorous intrigues 
lose him his job; he gets it back by writ- 
ing a lively account of an attempted as- 
sassination staged by having his secretary 
fire on a Soviet Commissar of police. 





The stage version of Clear All Wires, 
by Samuel and Bella Spewack, ended 
with an alliance between Buckley Joyce 


Thomas and a pretty female correspond- 
ent. The cinema makes this more effective 
by showing a newspaper headline—* Mrs. 
Buckley Joyce Thomas captured by China 
bandits’—which shows that Thomas is 
still up to his trick of faking stories. A 
more important change—making Buckley 
Joyce Thomas the hero of a farce instead 
of the butt of a satire—is less fortunate 
but three crack performances (Lee Tracy 
s Thomas, James Gleason as his secre- 
tary, Eugene Sigaloff as Prince Alexander ) 
help make the picture briskly entertaining. 





King Kong (RKO). A cinema pro- 
ducer (Robert Armstrong), his leading 
lady (Fay Wray), his first mate (Bruce 


Cabot) and their entourage visit a remote 











Kinc Kono & PTERODACTYL 


For his tantrums, six men, 85 motors. 

Pacific island to make a nature picture. 
The natives seize Fay Wray, tie her up as 
a sacrifice to their god, King Kong. Pres- 
ently the producer and his associates 
catch their first glimpse of King Kong 
He is a gigantic what-not resembling an 
ape, 50 feet tall, equipped with large teeth 
and a thunderous snarl. He picks up Fay 
Wray in one hand as though she were a 
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. ... where luxurious, sunfilled 
rooms offer every up-to-the-minute 
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frog and shuffles off through the jungle, 
breaking trees and grunting. 
The producer, the first mate and sev- 
eral companions set off after Kong. They 
e soon discover that the jungle is full of 


antediluvian hobgoblins. They try to 
cross a lake on a raft and a snake-necked 
brontosaurus dumps them in the water, 
bites some of them dead. Finally they 
catch up with Kong. He flicks all except } eae 

the aducer and first mate into a crevasse, 1 ’ DAU GHTE ne 
puts Fay Wray on top of a dead tree while s ¥y 
he wins a wrestling match with a tyran- . 8 ie) ATED TOGO 
nosaurus. Thumping his chest in horrid 

triumph he then carries Miss Wray to 
his mountain eyrie. The first mate finally 
rescues Fay Wray while Kong is pulling 
the wings off a pterodactyl. 

The second part of King Kong shows 
Kong transplanted to Manhattan. The 
producer has brought him back alive and 
fastened him in a theatre with gyves which 


you rightly suspect will not be strong 
lled enough. Kong breaks them in full view 


TO COLLEGE?’ 


af 


of a first night audience, pushes down the 


ry. 
jute 10 ~ + 
vate side of the theatre, wrecks an elevated The necessary funds 
> of train, climbs up the side of a hotel as 1) 
ae though it were a ladder. When he finds \ d 


Miss Wray he climbs, with her in his fist, can be assured by s 
ht 


up the outside of the Empire State Build- 


leep ing. He sits down on the mooring mast, | 

spe- disgusted by his surroundings. A squad of | T h e F Q U | TA B | F wv LA N 
Pets, airplanes finally shoot him down. 

ts, It might seem that any creature answer- | 

one ing the description of Kong would be des- Have you a son or daughter whose college educa- 
— ge app eB 7 - | tion you would like to assure? Equitable Educa- 


surdum, too vast to be plausible. This | tional Fund Endowments are being taken every 
makes his actions wholly enjoyabie. King day by farsighted parents. 

Kong, “conceived” by Merian Coldwell Ma o 
Cooper, was not made entirely by enlarg- 
ing miniatures. Kong is actually 50 ft a college course, as the policy matures at a time 
tall, 36 ft. around the chest. His face is ‘ , . 

6} ft. wide with 1o-in. teeth and ears 1 ft. when the boy or girl is of college age. 

long. He has a rubber nose, glass eyes as Two especially attractive features of the Equi- 
big as tennis balls. His furry outside is 
made of 30 bearskins. During his tan- ; : : : ; 
trums, there were six men in his interior | 18 built up gradually over a period of ycars with 
running his 85 motors. Naturally no such | only slight drafts upon income. (2) The savings 
monster would be limber enough to wres- ¢ ; ™ 
tle with a tyrannosaurus. Most of Kong’s 
fights were photographed in miniature, * ” * 
some of them in “stop-motion’’—using 
models of which the positions are mi- 
nutely changed after each exposure, like 





The plan assures the necessary funds to finance “ 


table’s college fund plan are: (1) The college fund 


plan is “insured.” 


Perhaps your needs call for some insurance plan 


other than an Educational Fund for a son or 


the drawings in an animated cartoon. daughter. Whatever those needs — whether a re- 
@ tirement income for yourself, provision to retire a Q 

From Hell to Heaven (Paramount ) mortgage, protection of your business interests— ~ THE E UITABLE 
Beginning with Jack Oakie’s first speech, you can be sure they will be adequately’ provided FAIR — JUST 
“People come and people go but nothing for in the program recommended by the Equitable 
ever happens around here,” this is a, frank agent. Using the system of professional analysis LIFE ASSURANCE 
but entertaining composite of Grand Hotel known as . T >» CASE <T 

g ) own as the EQUITABLE CASE METHOD, 
and its imitations An ienbieab is show Y aula “omer Tad i ene eee OF SD 
; h ; ‘ S. / a a IS S on 7 he studies your individual requirements, 
ing the characters at a racetrack. Carole and then works out a pi le 
ane e s a plan made to 

Lombard comes to the track to test the VOOR scmsun SOCIETY 4 
laithfulness of her lover (Sidney Black- | MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


mer) before announcing to him the tidings 
of her divorce. David Manners and 
Adrienne Ames come as a harried young 
couple attempting to recoup purloined 
lunds, closely tracked by Detective Jack- 
son who is persuaded to content himself 





with shooting Crook Churchill. Jockey es ’ 

Blas ee oe J mn af The EQ ITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

“agles rides the good race for Shirley TY L Parki Presid "202 N rork. N. ¥ 

. 7. 3° , “is as I. Par son, > , 303 Seve Ave . 

Grey. Nydia Westman and Donald Kerr | } epg sonia anions 393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. ; 

are teamed as a talkative hotel clerk and { Please send booklet regarding your “insured” college fund plan, also details of your 


telephone operator. The brighter mo- i Case Method of Life Insurance plannins. 

ments are furnished by Jack Oakie asa |: . 

radio announcer with an overpowering 2h 5p sn MD ON TS PR REE Ee Oe EO ETE NE ae Oe Rag ee NAR Co Sar 
weakness for crooning at crucial moments. i 

and Clarence Muse as a Negro bell-hop {_.. ADDRESS 
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This is real money 
“Today I received a check 
for $20.00 for a story. 
Another I sold for $34.00. 
Not bad for a beginner, 
is it? The other day I 
counted up just how 
much I have won on ad- 
vertisement contests. It 
amounted to $1,620.00.” 
—Mrs. L. L. Gray, 
579 E. McHarg Ave., 
Stamford, Texas. 


How do you know 





you can ’t write? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of 
training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, 
waiting for the day to come some time when you will 
awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a 
writer’’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law 
clerks. Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be 
draftsmen. We all know that, in our times, the egg 
does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why 
so many authors and writers spring up out of the 
newspaper business. The day-to-day necessity of 
writing—of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their background 
and their confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on journalism—continu- 
ous writing—the training that has produced so many 
successful authors. 

Learn to write by writing 
NEWSPAPER Institute training is based on the 
- Yew York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your own 
time. Week by week you receive actual assignments, 
just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized. A group of men with 
182 years of newspaper experience behind them are 
responsible for this instruction. Under such sympa- 
thetic guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly 
trying to copy someone else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it 
and which at the same time develops in you the 
power to make your feelings articulate 

Many people who should be writing become awe- 
struck by fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
and therefore give little thought to the $25, $50 and 
$100 or more that can often be earned for material 
that takes little time to write—stories, articles on 
business, fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc.—things 
that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and 
often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 
We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test 
This tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute 
servation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 


ob- 


etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will 
bring it, without obligation. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 


| 1776 Broadway, New York j 
| Send me, without cost or ‘obligation, your Writing | 
| Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit as promised in Time—March 13 | 
= | 
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Born. To John Crichton-Stuart, Earl 
of Dumfries, eldest son of the Mar- 
quess of Bute; and Eileen Beatrice Forbes 
Crichton-Stuart, second daughter of the 


—) 
<5; 


Earl of Granard, niece of Ogden Living- 
ston Mills: twin sons; in London. The 
elder is heir to one of Britain’s biggest 


hereditary estates. 

Marriage Revealed. Buster Keaton, 
36, film funnyman; and one May Scrib- 
bens; as of Jan. 8 in Ensenada, Mexico, 
seven months before Keaton’s divorce 
from Natalie Talmadge will become final. 
Said Keaton: “The marriage is okay in 
Mexico.” Said the Ensenada judge: “I 
know Mr. Keaton but I have never mar- 
ried him to anybody.” 





: 


Married. John Randolph Hearst, 23, 
third son of Publisher William Randolph 
Hearst; and Gretchen Wilson of Alexan- 
dria, La., great-great-granddaughter of 
Thomas Jonathan (“Stonewall”) Jackson; 


at ‘“‘La Cuesta Encantada” (Enchanted 
Hill), the Hearst ranch at San Simeon, 
Calif. 


Married. 


25, $9,000,000 heir of the late Illinois zinc 


man F. W. Mattiessen; and one Elsa 
Klecker, 28, Viennese; in London. The 
groom’s IQ27 elopement marriage to 


Helen Carroll Baines, daughter of a Penn- 


sylvania Railroad vice president, was an- 
nulled 
Married. Norman Bel* Geddes, 309, 


stage & industrial designer; and Frances 
Resor Waite, his assistant in costume de- 
Cincinnati socialite; in Manhattan. 


Married. Mary Channing Wister, poet- 


ess daughter of Novelist Owen Wister; 
and Painter Andrew Michael Dasburg, 
45, Guggenheim Fellow; in Philadelphia. 

Resigned. Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, 
warden for the past 13 years of St. 


Stephen’s College (Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.), Episcopal offspring of Columbia 
Sadvensity budget reductions 
and a proposed change in educational pol- 
icy. Beetle-browed and peppery, . Bell 
had sponsored a tutorial system at St. 
Stephen’s, plumped for academic atmos- 


because of 


phere, thundered publicly at the “un- 
trained cubs” in most U. S. colleges 

Died. Walter Hiers, 39, fat (258 Ib.) 
film comedian; of bronchial pneumonia; 
in Hollywood, Calif. 

Died. Henry Booth Hitchcock, 45, 
U.S. Consul in Nagasaki, survivor of the 
1932 bombing & burning of Nagasaki’s 
U. S. Consulate; after an operation; in 
Yokohama, Japan. 

Died. Anton Joseph (“Tony”) Cer- 


mak, 59, Mayor of Chicago; of gangrenous 
pneumonia resulting from a _ gunshoi 
wound; in Miami where he had been hos- 


*Name 
Sneider, 


adopted from his first wife 


onetime assistant. 


Philip Mattiessen Chancellor, | 


Belle | 
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ORIENT 


for less dollars 


.China...and the 
New N.Y.K. 
motor liners have an East of Suez atmosphere 


Low rates bring Japan.. 


Philippines nearer than ever. 


of freedom...smiling courtesy and twen- 


tieth century comforts. 


© FROM THE PACIFIC COAST e 


s ° 310 up Cabin Class . $9 50 up 


Second Class | 90 up Tourist Cabin | 30 up 


First Class 





Write Department 32 


N- Y-K-:- LINE 
(JAPAN MAIL) 


Broadway, 545 Fifth Ave. ¢ San 
Market St. © Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
* Chicago, 40 North Dearborn St. © Los An- 
605 South Grand Ave. or any Cunard Line 
Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 


New York, 25 
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A map of New York and the most reasonably 
priced fine hotel in it. Rooms from $4.00 a day. 


May we see you soon? 


The ROOSEVELT 


Edward C. Fogg. Managing Director 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street New York City 
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pitalized since the night of Feb. 15 when 
in Bay Front Park he was hit in the ab- 
domen by a bullet aimed by Assassin Joe 
Zangara at President-elect Roosevelt 
(Time, Feb. 27). Born in Bohemia, Cer- 
mak was taken to the U. S. when one year 
old. He drove a mule in Illinois coal mines 
before he was 12. In Chicago he started 
as a teamster, built up his own trucking 
company, expanded into real estate and 
politics. A favorite candidate around the 
stockyards, he rose to be President of the 
Cook County Commissioners. His defeat 
of Republican William Hale (“Big Bill”) 
Thompson for Mayor in 1931 made him 
Democratic boss of Chicago. Last year’s 
election of Henry Horner as his candidate 
for Governor made him Democratic boss 
of Illinois, a national party power. He 
was the second ‘World’s Fair” Mayor of 
Chicago to be assassinated.* At his death 
Florida swiftly indicted Zangara for first- 
degree murder. 
a ed 

Died. Oscar G. Foreman, 69, retired 
head of Chicago’s Foreman banks which 
after successive mergers were absorbed in 
1931 by Chicago’s First National Bank; 
of anemia; in Chicago. 

Died. William Robert (“Will”) Wood, 
72, longtime (1915-33) Congressman 
from Indiana, chairman of the Republican 
National Congressional Committee; of 
heart disease; at the Manhattan home of 
Broker Michael J. (‘Mike’) Meehan, 
famed Radio specialist. Wizend, hard- 
working Republican Wood was last Re- 
publican chairman (1929-31) of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 


Died. Thomas James Walsh, 73, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Attorney General-desig- 
nate; five days after marriage (TIME, 
March 6), two days before taking office; 
suddenly, of heart disease; on an Atlantic 
Coast Line train between Daytona Beach 
and Washington (see p. 13). 


al 

Died. Arthur Hind, 77, Utica, N. Y. 
plush & hotel man, world’s No. 1 stamp 
collector (after Austria’s late Count 
Philippe la Rénotiére von Ferrari); in 
Miami, Fla. Rare stamps: the only known 
British Guiana 1¢ stamp, 1856 issue 
($35,000); the Rascawen (N. H.) “Post- 
master” provisional ($12,000); 1¢ and 2¢ 
1847 Mauritius “Postoffice” issues ($50,- 
ooo for a canceled envelop); Confederate 
and 1851 Hawaiian “missionary” issues 
Bored by his collection’s completeness, he 
tried in vain to sell out in 1929 for $600,- 
000. 


Died. Hallie Davis Elkins, 79, potent 
Washington hostess, daughter of West 
Virginia’s late U. S. Senator Henry Gassa- 
way Davis, relict of its Senator Stephen 
B. Elkins (President Harrison’s second 
Secretary of War), mother of its onetime 
(1911, 1919-25) Senator Davis Elkins; 
of pneumonia & arthritis; in Washington, 


D.C. 


Died. Phantom, 16, famed spaniel of 
Harvard University’s President Abbott 


Lawrence Lowell, 76, who habitually 
hooked his cane through deaf, semi-blind 
Phantom’s collar when crossing streets; 
of old age; in Cambridge, Mass. 


——. 


*The first: Carter Henry Harrison in 1893. 
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| Imagine trying to get along 


without water | 





F the world’s water supply were 

to be shut off tomorrow the 
human race would be extinct in a 
week. Nobody can get along with- 
out water. That’s why the water 
service which supplies your com- 
munity is one of the safest busi- 
nesses in the world. That’s why 
securities backed by water works 
revenues are inherently stable in- 
vestments, even in bad times. 


No necessity of life, except air, 
is cheaper than pure running 
water. Yet, in spite of low rates, 
water works revenues are ample 
to retire bonds issued for new 
construction or improvements, 
without increasing taxes. 


Should a business like this be 
allowed to deteriorate? Its equip- 
ment be permitted to grow inefli- 
cient? That is precisely what is 
threatening many municipal water 
supply systems. Needed improve- 
ments are being held up because 


Water works improvements 
are an INVESTMENT 


not an expense 


municipal officials hesitate to use 
funds or credit available for the 
purpose. Why? Because taxpayers 
are failing to distinguish between 
the essential and the merely de- 
sirable—between revenue produc- 
ing departments and those which 
are conveniences maintained by 
public funds. 


Water works improvements are 
not an expense but an investment. 
They do not add to taxes. They 
‘an be constructed now at low 
cost. They relieve unemployment. 


Deferring needed water works 
improvements is a short-sighted 
policy which is bound to be costly 
in the end to citizens who are the 
real owners of a municipal water 
supply system. 





For further infor- 
mation, address 
The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Associa- 
tion, Thon y 


Wolfe, Res 
E 











Lmngineer, P+ 
South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, iil. 
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Basketball 


The inventors of most games are as 
anonymous as the inventors of the can- 
dle or the wheel. Not so the inventor of 
basketball. He is Dr. James A. Naismith, 
director of the department of physical 
education at Kansas University. At 
McGill University he was the best athlete 
in his class (1887). From McGill Theo- 
logical Seminary he went to Springfield 
Y. M. C. A. College to teach. Amos 
Alonzo Stagg went there the same year 
to coach football and Dr. Naismith played 
centre on Stagg’s team. In 1891, he was 
assigned to design an indoor game for a 
gymnasium class. He knocked the bot- 





toms out of two peach-baskets, nailed 
them to the gymnasium wall, handed a 
soccer ball to a group of undergraduates 
and taught them a set of rules which he 
had improvised. In its essentials, basket- 
ball remains as Dr. Naismith manufac- 
tured it. It was played first with seven 
men on a side, later nine, now five. It is 
played in Germany, France, Turkey, In- 
dia, China, Syria. In South Africa men 
consider basketball effeminate but women 
play it with enthusiasm. 

Had Dr. Naismith patented some of his 
paraphernalia he might now have an in- 
come that would free him from the chores 
of teaching Kansas freshmen how to stand 
up straight. Basketball is the most popu- 


Prey to 


NERVES? 


m Some days, is your disposition sour? Would you 
like to explode and hurt a bystander with one of the 


pieces? Does your skin crawl on your bones, and your 
hair feel harsh, and your nerve-ends raw? 


Have you checked up on your caffeine lately? 


That twitchy nervousness is often caused by the 


caffeine in common coffee. It stimulates the nerve- 
centers, tries the heart, may cause sleeplessness. 


Quit it for two weeks. Enjoy coffee, though, as often 
as you like. Simply switch to Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee .. . blend of Brazilian and Colombian coffees, 
97% of the caffeine removed. 


Drink all you like. Check your own condition ... 


sleep, digestion, nervousness. You may miss caffeine 
at first, but later you’ll feel so much better. 


Ground or in the Bean .. Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 7 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfac- ra. 
tion guaranteed, or money back. 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! 7 oo 


Send 15 cents in stamps for a 
can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee 
and health. Use this coupon. 


co 





lar winter team game in the U. S. In 
many colleges, next to football, it is the 
most profitable. By last week the princi- 
pal leagues in the U. S. had reached their 
crucial games. 


East. When Princeton beat Columbia 
35 to 24 last week, it became nearly cer- 
tain that the Eastern Intercollegiate 
League championship would be decided by 


a play-off between Princeton and Yale, 





Dr. JAmMes A. NAISMITH 


His invention stayed put. 


which last week completed its schedule by 
beating Cornell, 46 to 22. There have 
been five play-offs since the league was 
formed in 1902; Princeton has been in all 
of them. Last year an underrated Prince- 
ton team thrashed Columbia for the title. 
Experts have not underrated Coach Fritz 
Crisler’s long lean forwards, Ken Fairman 
and John Seibert, this season. They are 
the high scorers of a team which often 
plays lazy basketball but which beat 
league-leading Yale 46 to 26 last fortnight. 

Yale—league champion unless Princeton 
beats Penn in its last scheduled game this 
week—has a steady, well-integrated ma- 
chine built around Bob O’Connell, captain 
and centre, rather than Earl (“Chubby”) 
Nikkel, its leading scorer. Nikkel—more 
stockily built than the picture of a star 
basketballer—is not so fast as O’Connell 
but he has a disconcerting soft throw that 
on his best night this season piled up 22 
points against Penn. Yale’s coach, Elmer 
Ripley, was a crack professional on the 
Celtics before 1929. Since he went to 
New Haven—possibly also because famed 
Albie Booth was on his 1931 team—bas- 
ketball has grown so popular at Yale that 
the 2,200 handsome chairs in the new 
Payne Whitney Gymnasium are not 
enough for the crowds. Next year the 
chairs may be taken out to make room for 
enough benches to seat 3,500. 

Southeast. Kentucky, a__ perennial 
runner-up in the Southern Conference, 
was the team to watch at Atlanta last 
week where the 13 teams in the new 
Southeastern Conference played their first 
tournament. Mississippi State, a dark 


horse in the upper half of the draw, got 
to the last round but the final was s0 
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one-sided—46 to 27 for Kentucky—that 
Ralph McGill, sport colyumist for the At- 
lanta Constitution, put all five Kentucky 
basketballers on his Conference team. Less 
enthusiastic observers agreed on two— 
Ellis Johnson, stocky, cat-footed guard, 
who fed the ball to Kentucky’s 6 ft. 34 in. 
forward, Forrest (“Aggie’’) Sale. 

South. At Raleigh, N. C., the South- 
ern Conference championship. was really 
settled in the semi-finals of the tourna- 
ment. Five South Carolina sophomores, 
four of whom played together at Athens, 
Tex. High School, led by a tall clever for- 
ward named Benny Tompkins and his left- 
handed high-scoring brother Freddy, ran 
up a lead of 15 to 6, then loafed until 
North Carolina caught up and_ passed 
them, 18 to 15 at half time. South Caro- 
lina, completely upset, failed to score for 
20 minutes; then scored six points to tie 
in the last four minutes, won the game 
34-32 in the second extra period, beat 
Duke 33 to 21 for the title. 

Midwest. Ohio State’s two games with 
Purdue this year have been the most ex- 
citing of the Big Ten season. In the first, 
an Ohio State player committed a foul 
which seemed to Purdue’s wiry, black- 
haired Coach Ward (‘Piggy’) Lambert 
so dastardly that he rushed out on the 
floor to protest. Purdue got two free shots 
but Ohio State got one for Coach Lam- 
bert’s indiscretion. Purdue’s two throws 
tied the score; Ohio’s broke the tie and 
won the game. Last week there was talk 
of “severing relations” between Purdue 
and Ohio. After their second game, which 
Ohio won 29 to 17, police had to shield 
Ohio State’s Bill Hosket from a Purdue 
crowd. 

Upset in their last game, 40-28, by 
Indiana’s erratic team, Ohio was forced to 
share with Northwestern the Big Ten 
championship after most observers had 
practically conceded them the title. 

Coach Lambert, so excitable that he 
frequently feeds himself five sticks of 
chewing gum at once, has been at Purdue 
since 1916; in the last seven years Purdue 
has won or tied for four championships, 
never been below second place till this 
year. This may make Piggy Lambert the 
ablest coach in the Midwest; if not, the 
ablest is probably Dr. Walter E. (“Doc’’) 
Meanwell of Wisconsin, a stocky, irascible 
theorist who never played basketball. He 
now directs practice from a tall peram- 
bulator which assistant managers push 
around the floor. His teams, more than 
usually adept at blocking and feint drib- 
bling, play smart defensive basketball with 
one guard always well behind the middle 
of the floor to break up quick, unexpected 
advances. 

High scorer in the Big Ten this year is 
Joe Reiff, Northwestern forward, who 
helps pay his way through college by 
sweeping out the lobby of Patten Gym- 
nasium at 4o¢ an hour. In last week’s 
closing game against Minnesota that later 
gave Northwestern its tie with Ohio State 
inthe Conference, Reiff’s 20 points brought 
his record for the season to 167—13 more 
than the Conference record of 154 made 
by Purdue’s Johnny Wooden a year ago. 
Ohio State’s 6-ft.-4-in. Centre Hosket is 
a less spectacular player but he has had 
plenty of time to polish plays with his two 
lorwards, Brown and Colburn, who played 
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“They tell me Terraplaning’s next to 
airplaning + + all right, baby, you’ve 
got to live up to that name -- the gun 
+ + boy - + feel those Champion Spark 
Plugs bite into that mixture - - no won- 
der all these hellbenders around here 
use “em + + up we go + + there’s more 
driving in this 9000 foot climb than in 
100 miles at Indianapolis - - Champions 
have all the records theré, so we’ve got 
to break this one - - P’ll throw her into 
this curve hard - - what a murderous 
test of acar this is - - here’s that wicked 
switchback - - bend yourself around 
this one + + air’s a little thin + + guess 
those Champions would fire any mix- 
ture, though - - not a sputter or a split 
second miss + « we’re almost there Ter- 
raplane - - the top’s in sight - - fire 
away Champions - - another wicked 
turn + + the flag « + we’re over the 
top + + with Champion plugs this car 
climbs like a mountain goat. . 
what’s my time? «. - What? .. 21 
minutes, 20.9 seconds + + whoopee, 
a new all time stock car record for 
Hudson. And another record for 
Champion - - here boy, take a wire to 


the Champion Spark Plug Company.” 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, 


“CHET” MILLER’S THOUGHTS 
WHILE SCALING PIKE'S PEAK IN RECORD TIME 
* IN A TERRAPLANE SIX + °, 








id — 


This patented shape 
provides Champion 
Extra Range 
performance. 










Mr. S. G. Baits, Chief Engi- 
neer of the Hudson Motor 
Car Company, says of Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs: “We have 
selected Champion Spark 
Plugs for Hudson-Essex cars 
because of their outstanding record for 
better performance and dependability.” 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA -RANGE 


SPARK PLUGS 


rOLEDO, OHIO; WINDSOR, ONTARIO 












ENNESSEE 
CAPITOL 


cuts fuel costs one-half with 


IRON FIREMAN 


@In 1929, thrifty Tennessee installed two Iron 
Fireman automatic coal burners under the boilers 
in the State Capitol Building at Nashville. 

A recent check-up at the Capitol by Radabaugh- 
Corbitt Company, Nashville Iron Fireman dealer, 
shows that these machines, plus a third Iron Fire- 
man in the War Memorial building, are saving 
Tennessee $1441 a year on fuel costs. In short, a 
reduction in annual fuel bills from $2894 to $1453 
—nearly 50 per cent saving. In 4 years these Iron 
Fireman stokers paid for themselves from fuel 
economies alone—a return of 25 per cent per year 
ou the investment. 


Fuel Survey Sent Free 


Iron Fireman has made safe, reliable coal an 
automatic fuel—delivering a quality of automatic 
heating actually superior to other automatic fuels 
at far less cost. A nation-wide fuel cost survey just 
completed shows comparative heating values for 40 
principal cities. Costs are reduced to a common 
denominator for easy comparison. The information 
revealed is startling and shows at a glance why 
America is installing Iron Fireman! 

Ask fora copy of “Comparative Fuel Cost Survey’ 
and have your dealer make a free survey of your 
heating or power plant. What Iron Fireman has 
done for Tennessee and for thousands of business 
menand home owners it may be able to do for you. 
Iron Fireman can be quickly installed and can be 
purchased by the month. Use the coupon. 





Iron Fireman instal lation in the boiler room of the Tennessee State 
Capitol Building. Thereis anIron Fireman modelf or commercial 
boilers up to 250 H. P. and for al lsizes of homes. 





FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Burner 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO, 


31 W.. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send Comparative Fuel Cost Survey. 


D Residence Type of business T-3 
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with him in high school. Last fortnight 
Ohio State and Iowa drew a conference 
record crowd of 9.500 at Iowa City; at 
Iowa, basketball outdrew football this 
year 95,000 to 66,000. 

An all-star team in the (“Big Six”) con- 
ference, selected last week by the United 
Press after Kansas had nosed out Okla- 
homa for the title: 

Forwards Johnson (Kansas) 
Beck (Oklahoma ) 
Wagner (Missouri ) 
Browning (Oklahoma) 
Hokuf (Nebraska) 

West. Oregon State, leading the 
northern division of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference, needed one more game to earn the 
right to meet Southern California, south- 
ern division champions, in the play-off. It 
looked easy: the last game was against 
University of Oregon, division tailenders. 
who had won only two games all season. 
In the middle of the second period, at 
Corvallis last week, Oregon was leading 
21 to 20. Two minutes before the game 
ended, Oregon State, trying desperately 
to catch up, had slipped farther behind, 
26 to 23. Red MacDonald, State guard, 
holed a long basket, but 20 sec. before the 
final gun Oregon was still a point ahead 
Stevens, Oregon guard, fouled MacDon- 
ald; MacDonald sank the penalty shot to 
tie the score, gave Oregon State the chance 
it needed to win, 32 to 27, in the extra 
period. 


Center 
Guards 


The victory took the title away from the 
University of Washington for the first 
time in five years. Oregon State’s 6-ft.- 
5-in. captain and centre, Ed Lewis, league 
record-breaking scorer, had a week to get 
ready for the tip-off against the next best 
centre on the coast, Southern California's 
Lee Guttero and U. S. C.’s crack forward, 
Jerry (“Little Nemo”) Nemer. 


Who Won 


@ Yale’s track team: the eastern indoor 
intercollegiate championship: 32 points to 
28 for N. Y. U.; in New York. N. Y. U., 
needing a second place in the mile relay 
to win the meet, failed when Sidney Shlef- 
far, lead-off man, dropped his baton, lost 
50 yd. going back to retrieve it. 

q@ Paul Runyan, White Plains, N. Y., golf 
professional: the Florida Year-Round 
Clubs’ $5,000 Open Tournament, played 
over the Miami Biltmore course, with 
six-inch cups on the putting greens; at 
Coral Gables, Fla. Runyan’s score—69, 
64, 65, 68—266—was 18 under par, ten 
strokes better than Charles Guest, of 
Deal, N. J., who finished second. In a 
field of 61, an average of nine players 
finished under 70 on each round. 

@ Clowning Gerard Debaets & 
daring little Letourner: $5,000 


Belgian 


Alfred 


first prize in Manhattan’s 54th Interna- | 


tional Six-Day Bicycle Race; with 1,054 
points to 392 for Hill & Binda, 227 for 
Sheehan & Croley. On hand was the 


biggest crowd in U. S. cycling history, 
mostly to cheer for red-headed Torchy 


Peden, just back from Europe, and his 


French-Canadian partner, Jules Audy 
They weakened at the finish. Grinning 
and reckless. red-shirted Debaets won 


seven of the last ten sprints to clinch 


first prize. 
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Heirloom-or not- 
give it the Air! 





\ ‘ THEN she told him to throw that 

reeking relic in the rubbish can, he 
was offended. Sensitive? Pooh! Not as 
sensitive as grandma’s nose. Let’s be bru- 
tally outspoken. Why should a man keep 
on smoking a pipe through sentiment, 
when it’s full of sediment? 

When you smoke mild tobacco in a 
well-kept pipe, everybody’s happy, your- 
self included! We never heard anything 
but compliments about the smoke Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s mild Burley mixture 
makes when it curls merrily from the 
bowl of a well-behaved briar. It is 
smooth and fragrant, yet full bodied, 
rich and satisfy ing; and it’s kept fresh by 
gold foil. Its record of popularity alone 
makes it \ orth a trial next time you step 


into your tobac co store. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Cor poration 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. 4=33 


a 


TAKE CARE of 


Send for this 


FREE 


BOOKLET 


SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 


Its 1 5/—anp IT’S MILDER 
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ANIMALS| 


At Grand Junction 


In last year’s trials throughout the 
South, pointers won so regularly that the 
old pointer v. setter argument seemed 
academic long before Edward R. Cole- 
man’s pointer Susquehanna Tom won the 
Grand National. In minor meets this win- 
ter, setters have won almost. as many firsts 
as pointers but pointers have won the 
more important prizes. Of the 16 dogs 
entered for the Grand National, run last 
week over the Ames Plantation near 
Grand Junction, Tenn., only two were set- 
ters and the favorite, if there was one, 
was Walter C. Teagle’s white & liver 
pointer, Norias Roy, who won the Conti- 
nental trials in January. 

The first day out, Kremlin, pointer 
owned by Jacob France of Baltimore, 
fuund four coveys and three singles in a 
good heat, then dismayed his handler by 
pointing two rabbits. Two days later a 
young pointer named Dr. Blue Willing 
caused a sensation by getting lost for an 
hour and a half, after starting his heat 
with a brilliant find. For the first time 
in 20 years the brace in the finals belonged 
to one owner, Andrew G. C. Sage of New 
York, nephew of the late great Russel! 
Sage. One was Superlette, nine-year- 
old bitch, who was runner-up last year 
after going through the trials in a splint 
to save her bad leg. The other was Rapid 
Transit, a muscular liver & white dog who, 
in his semi-final heat with the pointer Mad 
Anthony, made eleven finds, handled per- 
fectly, wound up the last 30 min. of the 
three-hour run with three fine casts, each 
for a fresh find. 











When he was braced with Superlette, 
there was one more thing the judges 
wanted to know about Rapid Transit— 
whether he would back properly on the 
other dog’s find. Their chance came after 
an hour’s run; Superlette froze directly in 
front of the gallery and the judges’ stand. 
When Rapid Transit honored her per- 
fectly without a word of advice from his 
handler, Clyde Morton of Alberta, Ala., 
the judges decided that his performance 
was complete. They did not bother to 
name a runner-up, gave him the $1,500 
purse, a first leg on the R. W. Bingham 
Trophy, donated by the publisher of 
the Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal and 
Times. 





Not for five or six years have quail been 





so plentiful as this year on the Ames 
Plantation. And this year Hobart Ames 
was able to show his guests many a covey 
of the curious red quail which, discovered 
on his place, he has been fostering ar- 
dently. These birds, which he believes to 
be a rare species rather than a mutation, 
have all the characteristics of plain bob 
white but their plumage is a dark reddish 
brown, solid except for, on some speci- 
mens, one round white spot on the breast. 





From three cocks and a hen trapped five 
years ago Mr. Ames has raised and re- 
leased several hundred bred true to the 
hew type. Though they do not seem to 
thrive when shipped elsewhere, on the 
Ames place they are fine strong birds, 
lashing deep cherry red in the sunlight 
when a covey bursts away. 
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The real test 
ofa 


Laxative! 


Is it mild enough 
for little children? 















































NE of the important requirements of a lax- 
ative is gentleness in action. Violence has no 
place in a laxative for a person of any age— 
harsh cathartics often do more harm than good! 
Many a grown-up friend of Ex-Lax first learned 
of its gentle yet effective action after giving it to 
a child in the family. 

But Ex-Lax is not merely a children’s laxative. 
To get “results” without harmful after-effects is 
just as important to grown-ups as fo little children. 
And so, gradually and surely, Ex-Lax became the 
all-family laxative in millions of homes. 


Ex-Lax—when Nature fails! 


Ex-Lax is mildness itself! Ex-Lax merely gives the 
intestines a gentle nudge, stimulating them to 
action without viclence. It doesn’t disturb diges- 
tion. It does not gripe. It isn’t habit-forming. You 
can take Ex-Lax with perfect confidence. 

At all drug stores, 10c, 25c, 50c. Or write 
for free sample to Ex-Lax,'Inc., Dept. E33 P.O. 
Box 170, Times Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“regular” 


weeP 


=m EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


With 









A WORD OF CAUTION! 


Success breeds envy! Beware of imitations of Ex-Lax! The names 
of some such imitations sound like Ex-Lax. But there is only 





one genuine Ex-Lax. Watch for the exact spelling —E-X-L-A-X. 





Insist on getting Ex-Lax to make sure of getting Ex-Lax results ! 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Strike Me Pink (words, music & pro- 
duction by Lew Brown & Ray Henderson) 
had its premiére in the pre-1929 manner. 
Opening night tickets were printed in pink 
& gilt. There were pink roses for the 
ladies, pink carnations for the gentlemen. 
Even in such an atmosphere of anti- 
Depression bravado, one might have ex- 
pected a bank moratorium audience to be 
unresponsive. Such was not the case. With 
Wartime cheeriness, first-nighters_ re- 
warded an optimistic but routine number 
called “It’s Great to Be Alive,” sung by 
dark little Gracie Barrie, with a storm 
of applause. When the tall and attractive 
chorus chanted “Roosevelt Is President” 
in the Of Thee I Sing manner, there was a 
ringing ovation. 

Potato-nosed Jimmy Durante, the liv- 
ing composite of Manhattan cab drivers, 
did not have to work hard for his laughs. 
Covered with characteristic confusion, 
Funnyman Durante finds himself trying 
to climb over the orchestra pit to assert 
his identity when an impostor is intro- 
duced on stage in the second scene. He 
appears to be, as usual, utterly unable to 
control his feelings. He shakes his parrot- 





“WOMAN, 
SPARE THAT 
MAN!” 


He’s a good husband. Why 
let his disposition be spoiled 
twice a year by the exasper- 
ating job of putting up and 
taking down cumbersome, ill- 
fitting, old-fashioned screens? 
Why not sweep this recurring 
nuisance out of your and his 
life—forever? . . . with Rol- 
screens of Pella. 

Once installed, Rolscreens #™ 
are there to stay. They roll 
up and down—like a window 
shade. A pull and they’re 
on duty. A touch of the fin- 
gers and they’re out of the 
way and sight. No more 
ugly, wide-framed screens 
to mar the beauty of 
your windows; shut off 
ten to twenty per cent of 
the light; or soil breeze- 
blown draperies!  Rol- 
screens clean themselves 
each time they’re rolled. 

Any type or size window—casement or 
double-hung—can be easily Rolscreened— 
inside or outside; full length or half. Not 
even ordinary rolling screens can compare 
with Rolscreens. Fourteen patented features. 
Made with special, strong, electro-plated, 
clear-vision ‘‘AluminA” wire-cloth that will 
far outlive Rolscreens’ TEN-yEAR GUARANTEE, 
Coupon brings complete information. 


ROLSCREENS 


. —eoF Psst ea °* 


RouscREEN Company, 433 Main St., Pella, Ia. 
Send illustrated booklet describing beauty, 


convenience and utility of Rolscreens. 


Name 





P. O. Address_— 





like head, hurls his hat at the band, in- 
dulges his ignorant fondness for British 
idioms, tells the old one about the floor- 
walker who thought he was about to be 
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named Allan McClean (Shepperd Strud- 
wick), junior member of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Chairman of the Committee is Simeon 
Gray (Robert Strange). The Depression 
is about to wreck Chairman Gray’s long 
record for square dealing. There is an 
appropriation in H. R. 2,007 which will 
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White Studio 


WitiiAMs, Durante & VeELrz 


He: “Now they’re makin’ me a juvenile!” 


kicked by the dog, sings snatches of his 
famed night-club songs, “Data,” “I Can 
Do Without Broadway,” “Jimmy the 
Well-Dressed Man.” Mr. Durante feels 
that the crowning indignity heaped upon 
him in this show is his being made to ap- 
pear, finally, in a full-dress suit. “Am I 
mor-ti-fied!” he cries. “Brown & Hender- 
son, he made me do it. I feel like a 
magician !” 

Self-sufficient Hope Williams is called 
upon to insert the Park Avenue element 
into the proceedings. As in The New 
Yorkers, in which she was also associated 
with uncouth Mr. Durante, she does not 
have much to do except feed him a few 
lines. Lively Lupe Velez, having aban- 
doned most of the Mexican accent she 
affected in Ziegfeld’s Hot-Cha, spends 
most of her time shaking herself at 
Funnyman Durante, which calls forth 
from him the bitter remark: “Now they’re 
makin’ me a juvenile!” 

Theme-song of Strike Me Pink is as 
exhilarating a fox-trot as the team of 
Brown & Henderson has turned out for 
some years: 

Strike me pink if I don’t think 
I’m falling in love! 

Strike me blue if I don’t think 
It’s you : 

Hal Le Roy of the spidery legs does 
some excellent eccentric dancing. Johnny 
Downs, the real juvenile, sings and dances 
ably. Other good tunes: “Let’s Call It a 
Day,” ““Memories.” 


Both Your Honses (by Maxwell And- 
erson; Theatre Guild, producer) is high 


propagandist art. Playwright Anderson 
(Saturday’s Children, Elizabeth _ the 
Queen) bases his tract on an heroic pre- 
mise: that all save one of the nation’s 
435 Congressmen are crooked. The honest 
one is a young school-teacher from Nevada 


build a penitentiary in his town, save the 
bank of which he is majority stockholder 
and which verges on collapse with crim- 
inal reverberations. Unable to obstruct 
general Congressional plundering by any 
other means, visionary Representative Mc- 
Clean maneuvers the committee into tag- 
ging onto H. R. 2,007 graft so obviously 
villainous that the measure will either be 
killed on the floor or face a Presidential 
veto. At the last moment, however, 
Nevada’s McClean tosses away his vic- 
tory. He is in love with Chairman Gray's 
daughter, does not want to see her father 
go to jail. 

Virginia’s Fitzmaurice (Walter C. Kelly, 
“the Virginia Judge” of vaudeville), a 
lovable old pirate who has philosophically 
raided the U. S. Treasury for years, is the 
pragmatic spokesman for the side of un- 
righteousness. A colored waiter in the 
House Restaurant at one point approaches 
him, saying: ‘“Mistuh Fitzmaurice, I read 
in the papers that this bill is a bad thing. 
This heah Gov’ment is costing a sight too 
much—a sight.” When Congressman Fitz- 
maurice reminds him that curtailment of 
government expense would jeopardize his 
job, the practical blackamoor decides that 
his “head has just been turned by read 
matter. I’d ruther we dropped the whole 
thing.” 

As disappointed Representative Mc- 
Clean goes off hopeful of starting some 
kind of revolution, Representative Fitz- 
maurice jovially addresses the committee: 
“Gentlemen, I’ve always told you youre 
a bunch of crooks. Some day you will re- 
gret it. But personally, I believe that the 
vast natural resources of public apathy 
have never even been tapped. It wont 
come in my lifetime.” 

Playwright Anderson and Representa- 
tive McClean’s idealistic Secretary add: 
“Maybe.” 
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Ityou drive s BUICK... 


Drive far.. 


drive fast with 


With Mobiloil “BB” protecting your 
engine, your car will last longer. Your 
Buick instruction book says of lubri- 
cation —“‘too much emphasis cannot 
be placed upon its importance. Buick 
owners are provided with a product 
of such mechanical excellence that it 
must be realized that like any other 
piece of good machinery, it performs 
at its best only when it is properly 
lubricated.” 

Follow that advice now! Start the 
new motoring season right. Drain and 
tell with Mobiloil ‘‘BB” today — the 


oil that is especially made for your car. 

Proven economy — lower oil con- 
sumption, less gas, fewer repair bills, 
and longer car life—has made Mobiloil 
the largest-selling oil in the world 
today. For correct lubrication of your 
transmission and differential gears, be 
sure to ask for Mobiloil ‘‘C’’, famous 
for effortless, silent gear-shifting. 

> 7 7 

Tune in on the Socony-Vacuum radio pro- 
grams, “The Inside Story of Names that 
Make the News,” every Friday night at 9:30 
E. S.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Mobiloil “BB” 


CADILLAC FRANKLIN 
BUICK GRAHAM 
PACKARD TWIN 6 

LA SALLE 


Where the major portion of car 
operation is at relatively low speed, 
such as in city driving and on short 
runs, the next lighter grade should 
be used, Mobiloil “AF” 


SOCON Y¥-VACU UM 


MERGER OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK AND VACUUM 


CORPORATION 
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After your Aero Convectors are in, and you 
bid the steam fitter goodbye, you also bid 
farewell to worry about the permanence 
and performance of your concealed heating 
units. For Aero Convectors are made of a 
life-time metal—cast iron. Service records 
of over 50 years for cast iron radiation, of 
over a century for cast iron pipe, con- 
vincingly attest the time-defying and cor- 


rosion-resisting properties of this material, 


and pledge you long and faithful service 
from your Aeros. QAero Convectors are 


” 


not “‘concealed radiators.’’ Designed spe- 
cifically for concealed use, they heat only 
by convection. Delivering a large volume 
of pleasantly warmed, slowly moving air, 
rather than a small volume of overheated 
air, they are not only more efficient (7% 
higher than exposed radiation) but their 


warmth is richer in comfort and health- 


bhi a ook-Cye — 


jee you again in 1983” 








fulness. QFor steam, hot water or vapor 
systems, Aero Convectors offer in full 
measure the permanence and dependa- 
bility so vital in any heating unit that is 
to be sealed behind finished walls. Your 
architect or heating contractor will give 


you full details . . . or write direct to: 


NATIONAL RADIATOR CORPORATION 
245 Central Avenue, Johnstown, Penna. 


oe The Aero Convector is the New 


Concealed Heating Unit for 
Steam, Vapor or Hot Water Sys- 
tems. Made of Cast Iron—the 
Lifetime Metal—and designed 
to heat solely by Convection. 





(Left) Another noteworthy Na- 
tional Product—the New Na- 
tional Gas Boiler. Fully enclosed 
—Full-automatic—it works as 
well as it looks. May we send 
you illustrated booklet No. 705? 
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A Saturday Night (by Owen Davis; 
William A. Brady, producer) brings 
Peggy Wood, who loves her native Brook- 
lyn but has been playing in London for 
the past four years, back to the U. S. 
stage. The vehicle is not a strong one, 
but the story has definite folksy appeal. 

Marguerite Langdon (Miss Wood) has 
been leading a life of quiet desperation for 
years. To all appearances well off, she 
and her husband Jim (Hugh O’Connell) 
have never had all those good times they 
promised each other. Her birthday, de- 
cides Jim, shall be the occasion for turn- 
ing over a new leaf. The children, Sally 
and Ted, bring presents. Jim gets tickets 
for a revue, promises to go dancing after- 
ward. Then Mrs. Langdon has some real 
trouble. Before she can get out of the 
house, Ted is brought home with a 
sprained ankle suffered in a_ basketball 
game. Daughter Sally starts for Chicago 
with a bounder. Husband Jim fails to get 
the promotion. he was sure of. The fam- 
ily’s best friend starts making love to 
Mrs. Langdon. 

You will not be very much surprised by 
Playwright Davis’ solution of the Lang- 
dons’ situation, but*Actress Wood's full- 
blown charm, tinged with a happy trace 
of quiet amusement at the part she is 
playing, should please. Hugh O’Connell. 
the droll one who cracked Indian nuts 
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No egg was ever laid which could 
not be improved by a few drops of 
Lea & Perrins. Add it at the table 
to boiled or fried eggs; add it during 
cooking or at the table to shirred or 
scrambled eggs. Add it to eggs any 
style— Lea & Perrins will make the 
difference between cooking and cuisine. 


Try it at your restaurant— 
tat home tomorrow night. 


FREE—A new 50 page book gives io. 
140 ways to add new life to familiar 
dishes. Yours for the asking. Write 


4 postal to Lea & Perrins, Inc., 254 fi 
West St., New York. 3 


LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


and try 
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throughout Once in a Lifetime, demon- 
strates first-rate ability in a part more 
serious for him than usual. 


—@ 


Forsaking All Others (by Edward 
Roberts & Frank Cavett; Arch Selwyn, 
producer). .It took four directors, a re- 
formed magician and a heavy-lidded lady 
who is a Congressman’s daughter and a 
Senator’s niece to get this lush comedy 
in production. . 

Like Peggy Wood (see above), svelte, 
sexy Tallulah Bankhead has not been seen 
on her native boards for some: years, al- 
though her bony, faintly reptilian face has 
brooded through several recent Hollywood 
films. In Forsaking All Others, Miss 
Bankhead of Alabama is called upon to 
play the part of a young woman who is 
about to be married to her childhood 
sweetheart. Waiting nervously in an ante- 
room of the church, the bride-to-be ex- 
claims that “she would really rather live 
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TALLULAH BANKHEAD 
.. like a_ planter’s punch 


in sin” than go through with the marriage. 
Unexpectedly she is relieved of the neces- 
sity. Her groom jilts her for a dark, 
rapacious beauty he has met abroad. 
“Well,” sardonically observes Actress 
Bankhead, “anyhow, Jesus loves me.” The 
indecisive groom forsakes his new wife 
for his old girl, goes to Mexico with one 
of his friends (Fred Keating, who used to 
make birdcages disappear and eat necdles 
while conversing glibly) to get a quick 
divorce. But this time Actress Bankhead 
changes her mind, a bit of luck for Ma- 
gician Keating. 

Forsaking All Others has a set, a com- 
bination of cosiness and opulence, exe- 
cuted by Donald Oenslager, which may be 
recorded as the best-looking stage drawing 
room on Broadway. Miss Bankhead’s lazy 
walk, assured head-tossings and general air 
of supersophistication are interesting: one 
understands why London “gallery girls” 
formed Tallulah Bankhead clubs. Her 
performance is as smooth and exciting as 
a planter’s punch. You will probably not 
be able to recall what it was that she and 
clever Fred Keating said that made you 
chuckle, but you will remember chuc'sling. 
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America’s Finest Motor Cars 








2 
| Few people realize 
| that often a 
mere $200 isthe 
price difference 


between an ordi- 





nary motor car and 
a distinguished 


Pierce - Arrow. 


a 





135 to 175 horsepower 


136'to 147" wheelbases 
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Run, Little Chillun! (by Hall Johnson; 
Robert Rockmore, producer). Jim, son 
and assistant preacher to Pastor Jones of 
Hope Baptist Church (colored), is drawn 
from his good wife Ella by the flashing 
eyes of Sulamai, a loose-hipped young 
woman from Toomer’s Bottom, across the 
tracks. With Sulamai he attends a meeting 
of the New Day Pilgrims, a strange sect 
who worship the moon out in the cypress 
swamps with four-part harmony and orgi- 
astic dancing. Sulamai seems to have an 
irresistible appeal for the minor clergy. 
Writhing in ecstasy among the half-naked 
New Day Pilgrims, she also distracts the 
heathen big black Brother Moses from 
pure contemplation of the moon. Back in 
Hope Baptist Church, Pastor Jones is 
conducting a six-day camp meeting to 
bring his straying lamb back to the fold. 
Jim sees the error of his ways, returns to 
Ella. The vicious Sulamai is killed by a 
bolt of lightning at the church door. 

On this ramshackle outline, Choir Leader 
Hall Johnson has created the finest all- 
Negro spectacle Manhattan critics can re- 
member, a worthy successor to white 
Marc Connelly’s The Green Pastures in 
which the Hall Johnson Choir played such 
a conspicuous part. What Johnson has 
written is not so much a play as the music 
& libretto for an opera. His object was 
to present in dramatic form the back- 
ground and development of Negro spiritu- 
als, to give his chorus of 20 voices a 
chance to sing his songs. 

The slow start of Run, Little Chillun! 
is quickly forgotten in the orgy of the 
moon worshippers and the Baptist revival, 
two scenes as stirring as anything the 
present season has produced. 


TIME 
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Ghost at the Metropolitan 


A rich man’s ghost walked the faded 
red corridors of Manhattan’s Metropoli- 
tan Opera House last week. Singers back- 
stage talked of little else. Board members 
held consultations over it. Newspapers 
gave front-page headlines to Augustus D. 
Juilliard, the name of the rich old man 
who used to sit quietly and attentively 
listening to opera from Box No. 2. 

Augustus Juilliard’s money, the public 
was informed, had saved the life of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Author- 
Musician John Erskine, in his capacity as 
president of the Juilliard School of Music, 
said so. Fifty thousand Juilliard dollars 
had been given outright toward the $300,- 
ooo needed .to guarantee another opera 
season (Time, Feb. 20). Should public 
appeal fail to bring in the rest, Mr. 
Erskine implied that the Juilliard would 
make up the difference. Stipulations had 
been made, he said, to which the Metro- 
politan had agreed: more encouragement 
would be given to U. S. singers and com- 
posers; Juilliard students would be per- 
mitted to attend rehearsals; a supple- 
mentary season of opera-comique would 
be given in which Juilliard students would 
presumably play the important parts; the 
opera Merry Mount by Richard Leroy 
Stokes and Howard Hanson (see col. 3) 
would surely be produced. 

For a few hours after John Erskine’s 
announcement it appeared as though the 
Metropolitan had in desperation sold its 


Now—a book on accounting that 
every man in business can use— 


Accountants’ 
Handbook 


WHETHER you work on the accounts yourself or 

the new 

Accountants’ Handbook is the first place to go for 
help on accounting questions in your business day. 

’ In this great book you will find the information you need to 

hancle any situation you may meet—everyday or emergency— 


use them in business management, 


from simple bookkeeping to higher accounting. 


An encyclopedia of accounting 
complete in one handy volume 


When you begin to use this Handbook, you extend immediately 
Its 33 sections put at your command 
modern practice covering the entire range of accounting—princi- 
ples, procedure, systems, controls, analytical methods, audits, etc. 

In dealing with any question, you can select, not merely the 
You see all sides, 
get best opinion on all angles—not only accounting, but banking, 
When you must handle situations outside your 
personal experience, you are sure to find here the guidance you need. 


Every feature designed to save you time 


Nowhcre else, at any price, is there anything like the Accoun- 
It brings together vital information you 


your accounting ability. 


usual, but the best method for your purposes. 


legal, financial. 


tants’ Handbook. 


\COOUNTANTS' 
" HANDBOOK 


New 
Second 
Edition SECOND 
EDITION 


Editorial Board of 
More Than 70 Authorities 


Edttedby W. A. PATON, Ph.D., C.P.A. 


33 Sections Cover: 


Financial Statements; Statement Anal- 
ysis; Account_ Classification; Cash; 
Investments; Land, Wasting Assets; 
Buildings, Equipment; Depreciation— 
Rates; Plant Appraisals; Intangibles. 
Current Liabilities; Fixed Liabili- 
ties; Capital Stock; Surplus, Reserves, 
Diviiends; Consolidated Statements; 
Receivables; Accounting Organiza- 
tion; Inventories; Budgeting; Sales. 
Manufacturing Costs; Distribution 
Costs; Standard Costs; Systems; Ma- 
chine Methods; Public Accounting; 
Fiduciary Accounting; Business Law; 
Mathematics; Double-Entry Principles 


1873 pp.; Flexible Binding; $7.50 


independence, as though Mr. Erskine 
would hereafter be giving orders to Man- 
ager Giulio Gatti-Casazza. People tried 
to withdraw their donations. They were 
informed that Mr. Erskine had given the 
wrong impression, that the Juilliard was 
contributing $50,000 and no more, that 
the Metropolitan’s future next year still 
depended on the outcome of its campaign 
which, even with the Juilliard’s $50,000, 
had brought in only $110,000. 

To many, the fact that the Juilliard was 
not seeing the Metropolitan through its 
difficulties seemed as unaccountable as 
Mr. Erskine’s erroneous implication. 
When Augustus (“A. D.”) Juilliard died 
in 1919 he was president of the Metropoli- 
tan boxowners. He had grown up in Stark 
County, Ohio, migrated to Manhattan, 
made a fortune in textiles which toward 
the end of his life interested him far less 
than the opera. He went to nearly every 
performance. He was in his box the 
night he became fatally ill. In his will he 
left $14,000,000 to create a Juilliard Musi- 
cal Foundation which should supply funds 
for a school of music and give help, at 
the discretion of the trustees, to the 
Metropolitan. The Juilliard School of 
Music has thrived on its fat capital. Un- 
der President Erskine’s administration a 
$3,000,000 building has been erected, 
where students put on their own opera. 
Jack & the Beanstalk, a collaboration of 
President Erskine and Composer Louis 
Gruenberg, was given as part of the house- 
warming. 

William Mathews Sullivan, a music- 
minded lawyer, made public the details 
of Augustus Juilliard’s will the day before 
John Erskine announced the Juilliard 
Foundation’s gift. For two weeks Lawyer 
Sullivan had withheld his statement wait- 
ing for the Juilliard to act. Then he at- 
tacked the Foundation for shunning its 
Metropolitan obligations, for leaving un- 
occupied an “apparently ample building,” 
for engaging too many foreign instructors. 
Mr. Erskine claimed in his retort that the 
principal of the $14,000,000 endowment 
was still intact, still yielding an annual in- 
come of $600,000. He said that last spring 
the Juilliard had given the Metropolitan 
$5,000, all that was asked. 

The $5,000 was a loan to be repaid in 
1938 with 6% interest. The Metropoli- 
tan’s chairman, Lawyer Paul Drennan 
Cravath who is also a trustee of the Juil- 
liard School, contradicted only the state- 
ment that the Juilliard Foundation had 
offered solid backing. But both he and 
quiet Cornelius Bliss, the boxholder who 
is working hardest to raise the $300,000, 
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would otherwise have to seek out in hundreds of sources. 


TOTAL ISSUE OVER 100,000 COPIES 
Concentrated in its 1873 pages is material equivalent to 


Se A SY me me 
fully 4500 of usual style, or 10 large volumes. Tables, F 


rules, detinitions, and formulas abound; 60-page index. ' THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY i 


— Sent for 5 Days’ Exomination — 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
You risk nothing: no advance payment. The Hand- Send me postpaid, in accordance with your 
book will be shipped on approval; if it isn’t what you special offer, a copy of the Second Edition of the 
want, send it back. Monthly payments if you wish. Accountants’ Handbook together with the pocket 


? E memorandum book. Within five days after their 
Special Offer for Limited Time Only: 


receipt, L will send you $7.50 in full payment for 
the Handbook alone, or return both books to you. 

a Useful Pocket Memo Book for | 

Accountants and Financial Men 


} Check here if you prefer to pay for the 
Haadbook in 3 monthly payments of $2.50 each i 
If you order the Handbook now, we will 
send with it a handsomely bound pocket 
memorandum book which contains also 
many valuable tables, short cuts and checks, 
and data used in everyday business transac- 
tions. This is yours to keep without addi- 
tional Charge if you retain the Handbook. 
Mail the order form at the right — at once. 


l City ~ 
SEND NO MONEY; USE THIS COUPON NOW]E FRR oe esa hired » iainrnoy eanognadnapate 


signified that as a mouthpiece John Er- 
skine had overstepped his bounds. 
Toscanini’s Guest 

There are two musicians for whom New 
Yorkers rise respectfully to their teet. 
They stand up when aged Ignace Jan 
Paderewski comes on stage to play for 
them. They stand for Conductor Arturo 
Toscanini when he starts the Philharmonic 
season in the autumn and when he returns 
after his long winter furlough. Last fort- 
night Toscanini returned to Manhattan 
after sunning himself for eight weeks 


| Name 
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Italy. In a box at his first concert were 
his ample, domestic wife and pretty daugh- 
ter Wanda, who on request often gets out 
4 tiny mustache and does uproarious imi- 
tations of her famed father. On the stage 
at intermission a lanky outsider shared 
hows with Toscanini. The guest was Com- 
poser Howard Hanson, down from Roches- 
ter to hear his Romantic Symphony played 
by Toscanini for the first time. 

“True to its name Howard Hanson’s 
new symphony struck no harsh, debatable 





Wide World 
Howarp HANSON 


His horns were polite. 


notes. He attempted to put his listeners 
ina mellow, tolerant mood when he de- 
scribed it in the program as an “escape 
from the rather bitter type of modern 
musical realism which occupies so large 
a place in contemporary thought.” He 
had used melodies which were conven- 
tionally sweet. His horns sang out politely 
over tremulous violins. Critics were not 
impressed but the bulk of the audience 
was far more enthusiastic than it had been 
over the stark, sardonic symphony of 
Bernard Wagenaar, played earlier in the 
season, or over the picture music of Abram 
Chasins which Toscanini played two years 
ago. 

In the seven years that he has conducted 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Toscanini has presented music by only 
lour U. S. composers.* But Composer 
Hanson’s name was made long before Tos- 
‘anini honored him. At 20, a greenhorn 
‘rom Wahoo, Neb., he was made a full- 
edged professor at the College of the 
Pacific in Stockton, Calif. From there he 
went to Rome on an American Academy 
lellowship, grew his spindling little beard 
when he was invited to conduct the famed 
Augusteo Orchestra. 

George Eastman, the late camera ty- 
Coon, gave Howard Hanson his golden 
chance. He made him director of the 
‘ichly-endowed Eastman School of Music 
at Rochester, a post for which Hanson 
tas shown his gratitude by putting on an- 
dual spring festivals of music by U. S. 
eel 
. *His friend Ernest Schelling was one. In addi- 
tion to Hanson, the others were Wagenaar (Sym- 
phony No. 2) and Chasins (Impressions in a Chi- 
hese Garden and Parade). 


composers hard put to get a hearing else- 
where (TrmE, May 16). In Rochester 
Composer Hanson has worked hard. No 
detail at the Eastman School is too hum- 
drum to receive his attention. He fre- 
quently conducts his adoring Eastman stu- 
dents, screwing up his long .face, vigor- 
ously beating time with his long, flyaway 
arms. 
Eastman students packed Kilbourn Hall 
this winter when Composer Hanson broad- 
cast from Europe with Leipzig’s Gewan- 
dhaus Orchestra. In his naive, unaffected 
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way he sent his greetings that night to his 
father and mother who keep house for 
him in Rochester. Of all Hanson’s music 
Rochester likes best the rugged Lament 
for Beowulf, a choral work which holds 
out greater hopes for Merry Mount, the 
opera the Metropolitan has accepted, than 
does the pleasant Romantic Symphony. 
Toscanini did not choose to play the Ro- 
mantic Symphony on his visits to Philadel- 
phia, Washington and Baltimore this week 
—the last out-of-town concerts the Phil- 
harmonic feels it can afford. 


AMBILECTRIC KADETTE 


See the new Kadette and marvel at the world’s most compact radio—ad- 
mire its modern, mar-proof bakelite case e Lift the Kadette and be 


literally amazed at its extremely light weight (only 5% Ibs.) « Hear 


the Kadette and you will wonder how so compact a radio could per- 


form with such volume, clarity and fine tone « Then, to cap the climax, 


the Kadette is ambilectric! Operates on any 


current—110 or 220 volts, AC or DC—any cycle 


—for home, office or hotel, and 6-volt batteries 


for car, boat or wherever lighting current is 


not available e Kadette owners enjoy another 


exclusive feature—direct factory service by 


mail for only $1.00 including return postage 
e On display at all smart stores and shops— 
a quality-built radio for quality-minded people. 

Originated and Manufactured by 
CORPORATION 
25 William Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Special cable for 32-volt operation, $2.50 | 
. Complete Kit for car or boat installation, $5.00 ] 
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] Special cable for battery operation, $1.50. . 
Adaptor for use on 220-volts, $1.75 
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Cp USE THIS NEW UNIQUE KADETTE INFORMATION SERVICE 
a 
/ / hone the number in your city for names of nearest dealers, complete descrip- 


tive literature or service. 
CLEVELAND 
Prospect 1300 
DENVER 
Main 4251 
DETROIT 
Temple 1-1224 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Riley 9551 
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BOSTON 
Capitol 3800 
CHICAGO 
Wabash 8347 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES 
Parkway 2134 Prospect 4211 
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PITTSBURGH 
Montrose 1176 

PROVIDENCE 
Dexter 8320 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Ordway 7303 

SEATTLE 
East 5900 

ST. LOUIS 
Central 3200 

WASHINGTON 
District 3422 


MIAMI 
Miami 2-1431 
MILWAUKEE 
Broadway 7210 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Main 6601 
NEW ORLEANS 
Raymond 5251 
NEW YORK CITY 
Algonquin 4-2200 
PHILADELPHIA 
Walnut 0841 
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ba Busines Getler 


@ Today, when sales and profits depend so 


much upon new and better products of 
increased utility, greater economy, finer 
quality and appearance, Enduro, Republic's 
perfected stainless steel, is helping to solve 


a tough problem for many a manufacturer. 


And it is actually helping to get business 
for many different industries. 


Enduro doesn’t rust, corrode ortarnish. Keeps 


its bright finish indefinitely. Is easy to work, 
easy to handle. Can be welded, soldered, 


machined, cast, deep-drawn, wire-drawn. 


Enduro comes in strips, sheets, tubes— 
almost any way you want it. Its uses are 
almost limitless. Hundreds of manufac- 
turers and fabricators might very profitably 
use a metal of such amazing properties 


—and should know more about Enduro. 


An interesting set of booklets tells the Enduro story in detail. Write for them. 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation patents numbers 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 
WoOrRtULD'S LARGEST SCA PA C4ATY FOR STA1M46356 me ee ie § PRODUCTION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO SSNS 
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Money & People 


When the unthinkable finally happened, 
when the banking heart of the country, 
New York, stopped beating momentarily 
lat week, the eyes of all U. S. bankers 
turned towards Washington to see what 
would be done (see p. 9). Meantime, 
both inside and outside of the banks, life 
went on. Inside, it was an education for 
bankers who were not in business in 1907. 
Emergency laws made new textbooks on 
which they had to cram like freshmen. 

Cash Box Deposits. Most important 
innovation in banking technique was the 
plan, adopted in Ohio and several other 
states, of freezing 90% to 99%, of deposits 
and allowing each depositor to draw on his 
acount from 1% to 10% of his balance 
(generally 5%). This 5% was kept in 
actual currency in the banks’ vaults and 
known as cash box deposits similar to the 
plan for trust deposits outlined in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s proclamation. Any new 
deposits made were credited to this cash 
box deposit (in the case of checks, when 
kif the banks actually collected them). 
To work this system bankers had to keep 
practically two sets of books, one for the 
95% of old deposits, the other for new 
cash box deposits. The latter accumulated 
rapidly in Cleveland, but the scheme left 
the problem of liquidating the frozen 95% 
unsolved. 

Scrip. President Roosevelt’s proclama- 
tion pointed directly to the general use of 
scrip as a means of exchange. Secretary 
of the Treasury Woodin intimated that the 
Government would issue no national scrip 
but would leave each financial area to 
develop its own system under Federal 
wupervision, Bankers worked night & day 
jlanning to issue this money substitute 
while presses whirled out millions of ob- 
longs of paper which citizens would be 
asked to accept in lieu of cash. 

Broadly, scrip is any evidence of assets. 
The specific kind of scrip in prospect was 
Clearing House certificates issued against 
bank deposits. The procedure: 

































work, Banks which exchange one another’s 
lered hecks through a local organization called 
' 72 Clearing House agree (as they were 
rawn. greeing in many a locality last week) that 
they have a mutual confidence in their 

slvency and will therefore honor each 

yES— | other’s certificates at face value. On 
each certificate is printed the name of the 

S OFe | caring house. No bank gets more scrip 

f than it has in cash and ready assets. 

urac- — Citizen marches into a bank where 
le has $500 on deposit and slaps down his 
itably personal check = $50. The teller deals 
erties | '™ out $50 in scrip. It carries no promise 
ot redemption in lawful money at any 

duro. lime but it does evidence the fact that 
John Citizen’s bank is good for $50. He 

buys a suit of clothes. The clothier 

passes the certificate on to a wholesaler 

who finally deposits it in another bank as- 

sociated with the local Clearing House. 

[| ON | That bank either re-issues it or returns it 


to John Citizen’s bank for collection. Thus 
the $50 certificate has circulated like 
honey, though it is not a promise to pay 
a gold. It is not fiat money (inflation’s 
kind) because behind it stands the tangible 
assets of the issuing bank. It remains in 
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circulation until banks are ready to call 
it in and pay out cash instead. 

During the 1907 panic U. S. banks 
issued $238,000,000 scrip. In New York 
City it passed as currency for five months, 
despite its illegality. The great trouble 
with scrip is the difficulty of transfer from 
one clearing house district to another 
between which there is no agreement of 
confidence. One district’s scrip might be 
at a discount in another district. The 
Federal Reserve is counted on to facilitate 
inter-state as well as inter-district ex- 
change but at best scrip is expected to be 
only a local and temporary relief during 
the currency shortage. 

American Bank Note. While young 
bankers learned about scrip, the public 
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BANK Note’s WoopHULL 


His midnight was calmer than 
Paul Revere’s 


suddenly learned that there was an Amer- 
ican Bank Note Co. Shortly before mid- 
night, Friday, President Daniel Ellis 
Woodhull was suddenly given the order 
for hundreds of millions of dollars of 
Clearing House certificates. His was the 
only concern that could do the job and 
do it on time. Never an advertiser, Amer- 
ican Bank Note suddenly became the most 
thoroughly publicized company in the 
U.S. From the dribble of business it has 
had since the Depression, its chief plant 
in The Bronx, N. Y. jumped to capacity 
production on a 24-hour schedule. 

It was an old story to American Bank 
Note, which has been printing stock cer- 
tificates, bonds, checks and bank notes 
since 1795. Some of its old plates bear 
the name of Paul Revere. Back in 1907 
its presses hummed night & day—printing 
clearing house certificates. And though 
printing engraved certificates is a slow and 
delicate process, Bank Note’s skilled em- 
ploves (some of them representing the 
fifth generation with the company) had 
presses rolling in short order while com- 
pany police guarded outside. 

Dapper, amiable President Woodhull 
took his colossal order as calmly as he does 
those for paper money for China (where 
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paper money was invented) or for a batch 
of foreign bonds. In 1914, when the Ger- 
mans were bearing down on Paris, he was 
called to print bank notes for France, but 
the order was canceled when Paris did not 
fall. He went to American Bank Note 46 
years ago at $7 a week as a plate toter. 
It is his passion for exercise, he thinks, 
that makes him look 15 years younger 
than his 64 years. 

Mint. While scrip poured forth in The 
Bronx, the U. S. Mint in Philadelphia 
calmly pursued its routine coinage of 
pennies and $20 gold pieces. Said an 
official: “We have no orders with regard 
to the present situation. This is just a 
factory. % 

Outside the Banks, life went on in a 
mood of perplexity now cheerful, now 
gloomy. “While the people of the state 
of Kentucky are suffering from a general 
depression, they may, perhaps, in com- 
parison with the people of other states, 
have just cause for thanksgiving Pos 
So declared Governor Ruby Laffoon last 
week, creating four days of ‘“‘Thanks- 
giving” to make bank holidays legal. Al- 
though other Governors omitted such laf- 
foonery, citizens nearly everywhere were 
surprised and thankful that realities were 
no worse 
@ In California Governor Rolph re- 
prieved Peter Farrington, condemned 
murderer. Reason: doubtful legality of a 
hanging on a holiday. 

@ In Texas some theatres accepted 
I, O. U.’s for tickets, druggists accepted 
checks for drugs and promised to fill 
prescriptions free, on written order of a 
doctor, for anyone who could not pay 

@ In Princeton, N. J. The Daily Prince- 
tonian, undergraduate daily, ran off 25¢ 
scrip notes on its presses, to be purchased 
by check, passed on to merchants, re- 
deemed by the Princetonian when banks 
re-open. 

@ Newspapers blossomed with advertis- 
ing of stores that offered credit. Nearly 
everywhere merchants continued giving 
credit to customers with charge accounts 
and many ‘“‘cash” stores broke their rules 
to give credit to regular customers. R. H. 
Macy in Manhattan, largest U. S. depart- 
ment store, did an 80% business on Mon- 
day, the second business day of the mora- 
torium in New York. Speakeasies every- 
where were the most liberal in extending 
credit. 

@ The Treasury Department announced 
that income tax returns must be made by 
March 15 but agreed to take checks and 
wait till they could be collected. Life 
insurance, gas and electric companies were 
generally accepting uncashable checks in 
payment of premiums and bills and im- 
posing no penalties until the payers could 
make good. In Alabama the Public Service 
Commission forbade utilities to discon- 
tinue service for non-payment of bills 
@ The currency shortage found counter- 
feiters unprepared to take advantage of 
their great opportunity. Only reported 
attempt to do so was that of a Negro 
in Baltimore who gave a false so¢ piece 
for a bottle of milk. Discovered, he 
clubbed the milkman with the bottle. 

@ In Manhattan, the manager of the 
Hotel Commodore sent a bellhop to a 
nearby church to exchange bills for silver 
from the collection plate. A clerk in a 
Schulte said he had enough 


cigar store 
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change for a week. “But, for God’s sake 
don’t mention it. . . . You'll have all the 
other Schulte managers sending for it.” 
Rich folk entered automats, got 20 nickels, 
ate nothing. Change was plentiful in the 
subways. ‘We're taking the place of them 
banksters,” boasted an Interborough 
booth-man. 

@ The pressagent of Manhattan’s Rose- 
land dance hall said I. O. U.’s would be 
accepted from dancers with bank books. 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc. messaged its salesmen: 
“In the temporary trial of our courage 
you must have faith in your country, in 
your job and in yourself. Bayuk will 
continue full speed ahead.” 

@ In San Pedro, Calif., cash became more 
plentiful when U. S. paymasters distrib- 
uted $500,000 pay to the 30,000. men and 
officers of the U. S. fleet. At Calexico 
silver pesos from over the border supple- 
mented the currency available. In Michi- 
gan, Canadian money helped out. Else- 
where street car tickets and telephone 
slugs were in use. 

@ In Manhattan many a big corporation, 
like Ford in Dearborn (see col. 2), met its 
payrolls in cash. In general these were 
retail stores and transit companies which 
deal in cash—Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania 
and New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroads, Western Union, R. H. Macy & 
Co. 

@ Barter blossomed. In Ashtabula a 
newspaper offered to print free advertise- 
ments of goods for swapping. Two com- 
modity exchanges in Milwaukee found 
long lines of would-be customers waiting 
on their doorsteps the morning after the 
Wisconsin holiday went into effect. A 


wrestler signed a contract for a match 
with any opponent accepting as payment 
a can of tomatoes and a peck of potatoes. 
In Manhattan, admission to a Golden 
Gloves amateur boxing tournament could 
be had for cigars, combs, soap, chisels, 
groceries, kettles—anything worth 5o0¢, 
plus 5¢ cash for taxes. 
@ In Nebraska and several other States 
safe deposit companies were closed as well 
as banks; citizens who had salted away 
currency or gold were as badly off as 
others. 
@ Traveling salesmen everywhere were 
hard put, some of them hitch-hiking when 
they could not buy railroad tickets. In 
Manhattan, a smart Rochester shoe drum- 
mer raised enough cash to get home by 
selling samples in a hotel lobby. 
Michigan 

“_.. The thoughts of you, dear Michigan, 

Will fill our eyes with tears.” 

—Ann Arbor college song. 

Like a frightened recruit after his first 
day under fire, many a cashless U. S. citi- 
zen wondered last week about the grizzled 
veteran, Michigan, fighting along in its 
fourth week of banking moratoria. How 
was Michigan taking it? 
@ With no scrip available to stimulate 
trade, department store business was esti- 
mated at 60% to 70% below normal. For 
the first week personal checks were ac- 
cepted, subject to collection. Later, credit 
was extended to known customers. 
@ In Holland & Zeeland, Mich., centres 
of the baby chick industry, tons of eggs 
were gestating in incubators, customers 
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food handling equipment. 





Modern hospitals from coast to coast are using Allegheny Metal,— 
the rustless ever-bright alloy that cleans as easily as glass. In the 
kitchens ALLEGHENY METAL is being used in refrigerators, food 
warmers, steam tables, cafeteria counters, dishwashers and other 
In the laundries, washers of ALLE- 
GHENY METAL insure spotless linens. Clinical and other hospital 
equipment made from this remarkable alloy is stronger, more dura- 
ble,—harder to dent or scratch,—always sanitary and easy to clean. 
Would you like a copy of our informative brochure, G-12? 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


STEELS ARE USED 





LLEGHENY PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY METAL 


ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES - PIPE 


were canceling orders by the thousands. 
and the ground was yellow with peeping. 
scratching fledglings. 
@ In Detroit the Colonial Department 
Store advised that it would exchange cloth- 
ing for farm produce: a dress, bag, hat. 
shoes, for 3 bbl. of salted Saginaw Bay 
herring; three boys’ suits, three pr. shoes, 
one dress for a 500 lb. sow; assorted mer. 
chandise for 50 crates of eggs or 180 |b 
of honey. 
@ Detroit cinemansions with normal au- 
diences of 1,000 reported 50 or 60 cus- 
tomers like plums in the broad acres of 
vacant plush. 
@ Restaurants . filled their cash registers 
with bales of signed lunch checks. Food 
dealers, both wholesale and retail. were 
generous to the end in extending credit 
A threat to Detroit’s milk supply existed 
in the inability of farmers to collect 
enough cash to buy feed for their cattle 
@ Michigan and the world believed fort- 
night ago that Henry Ford, veteran foe 
of bankers, was about to become the 
State’s greatest banker by taking over the 
strapped Guardian National and First Na- 
tional of Detroit and running them under 
his own novel ideas (“The first duty of a 
bank is to be a safe repository for 
money”). Last week they learned that 
both banks had refused the Ford offer, 
changed their minds, were about to reor- 
ganize and carry on under new Federal 
and State emergency legislation. Delay in 
adopting the latter was partly traceable to 
antagonism between Detroit and out-state 
bankers, who were not consulted when the 
moratorium was proclaimed and whose re- 
serves are tied up in Detroit banks. Dark 
rumors also circulated of a struggle for 
power between Ford, General Motors 
Chrysler. Meanwhile General Motors 
flinging defiance in the face of moratoria 
announced a new Chevrolet “standard” 
six slightly smaller than the present six 
to sell, they promised, at a lower price 
than any other standard-model six. Minus 
fancy gadgets, the car will be on display 
the end of this week. 
@ Senator Couzens who had been staying 
in Washington talking into the ear of 
R. F. C. hurried home, lunched with 
Henry and Edsel Ford, sat on a platform 
with Henry Ford and watched 200 chil- 
dren of Dearborn dance and chirp to the 
tune of “Rock-a-Bye Baby.” Their faces 
did not move at the lines: 
“. . When the bough breaks, the cradl 
will fall, 
Down will come baby. 

@ Of Detroit’s 1,400 city laborers, 1,000 
were unable to raise any money on their 
pay checks. Several fainted at work from 
hunger before food cards were issued. 
Rustless Victory 

One of the first things that tall Charles 
Shipman Payson did after he graduated 
from Yale in 1921 was to marry Joan 
Whitney, daughter of the late Sportsman- 
Tycoon Payne Whitney and niece of the 
late Sportsman-Tycoon Harry Payne 
Whitney. One of the next things he did 
was to become interested in taking sugar 
syrups from Cuba to the U. S. Refined 
Syrups, Inc. made no money, claimed two 
engineers, until they suggested to Charlie 
Payson that he ship syrup sufficiently lov 
in sugar content to dodge the $4o-a-ton 








duty, pay 83¢ instead. Because this solt- 
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BETTER OILS 
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PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
= CRUDE OIL = 
fr ym th hich f v9 


_— certainly played favorites 
when she made crude oil! 

Some crudes she left apparently 
half-finished. With others she took 
more pains. To Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude she seems to have devoted the 
most time and care of all. She stored 
all of this special product in the dis- 
trict shown in the map above. 

The differences between Pennsyl- 
vania oils and other oils go deeper 
than brand names. 
of the 


They 
itsel f. 


are part 
raw material 
The great distinction of Pennsy]- 
vania oils is that they shin out less 
under the fierce heat in your modern 
motor than any other oils ever dis- 
covered. That means an unbroken 
film of friction-proof protection. 
Furthermore, Pennsylvania oils 
have to be heated more than any 


other oils before they’ll boil away 


it 


And this Femb/lem- 
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Made from 
the highest grade crude oil in the world 


1932 BY PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OlL ASSOCIATION 





into useless vapor. Pennsylvania oils 

stay on the job—they last longer. 
From these two advantages rich 

benefits come to you. You save wear 


“You 


and tear in your engine. save 
repair bills. Time and again you 


save the cost of “adding a quart.” 
The Emblem is additional protec- 
tion—all the way to you! 


In order to safeguard the public and 
identify a genuine Pennsylvania mo- 
tor oil, this emblem has been adopted 
by the producers, refiners and mar- 
keters of the Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Association. 

Each refiner has his individual proc- 
distinctive 
of 


Each brand is the in- 


esses, and each claims 


advantages for his own brand 
finished oil. 
dividual maker’s guarantee of quality. 
But a// oils using the Association em- 


blem share the fundamental advan- 





better motor oils 
all the way from the wells to your crankcase! 


of a_ better material— 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude. 


tage raw 


HE Association emblem gives 
? you these 4 assurances: (1) No 
adulteration—the oil is made 100% 
from Grade 
(2) 


standards set as a minimum by the 


Pennsylvania Crude; 


Enforcement of the new high 
Association to meet the requirements 
of modern motors; (3) Supervision by 
(4) Analyses 
of the 

State 


national inspection force; 
the 


Association 


by research laboratory 
at Pennsylvania 
College. 

Look for the emblem shown above. 
It now bears the words: ““Member of 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Asso- 
ciation.” Protected Pennsylvania 


motor oil is sold almost everywhere. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 


Copr. 1933, Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, Oi) City, Pa. 
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waken a sleeping industry 





Winter retreats and Spring creeps north- 
ward. Sap stirs in the leafless maples on 
Northern Ohio’s hills. Buckets clatter in 
the woods. Fires blaze... syrup boils in 
mighty caldrons ...and an industrial op- 
portunity arrives with the changing season. 


Around Cleveland, “The Forest 
City,” 


national bank, is centered Ohio’s 


home of Ohio’s largest 


maple syrup industry . . . finding 
a nation-wide market . . . provid- 
ing a market for containers and 
allied equipment. 

As this industry responds to a 
season’s change so other indus- 
tries today respond to changing 
times...new tastes in recrea- 
tion, new styles, new 
economic conditions. 


Centrally placed in its 








contacts with the varied industrial 
activities of the Fourth Federal 
Reserve district is Central United 
National Bank... intimately ac- 
quainted with conditions and 
trends in these central industries. 

As changing times demand new 
or enlarged distribution arrange- 
ments in this region, new plant 
locations, or banking connections, 
let the facilities of this bank 
help you to meet central 
opportunities with a 
central point of view. 


CENTRAL UNITED 
NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 
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tion fermented within ten days, the engi- 
neers told him to ship a heavy solution. 
halt the tankers at the three-mile limit and 
dilute with water. This Charlie Paysop 
did, but the engineers later sued for $500. 
ooo as their pay for the plan. Charlie 
Payson stoutly maintained that the scheme 
was developed in their own laboratories 
The suit was settled out of court. Mean. 
time the tariff was changed to spike just 
such smart ideas. 

Last week Charlie Payson made news 
with another suit. This time it was for 
Rustless Iron Corp. of America of which 
he is chairman and chief backer, and this 
time he won a clear victory. Rustless Iro: 
was launched in 1926 to exploit the U, § 
rights to a simple process for making stain- 
less steel, developed by a fat, genial Briton 
from Sheffield named Ronald Wild. The 
Wild process combines chromium and 
steel in one step where other processes 
take three steps. Shortly before Metal- 
lurgist Wild retired because of poor health 








Keystone 
CHARLES SHIPMAN PAYSON 
His process is simple. 


in 1931, Charlie Payson became visible in 
the light of fireworks in Rustless Iron 
stock. 

American Stainless Steel, licensing con- 
cern jointly owned by several big inde- 
pendent steel companies, and an _alloy- 
making subsidiary of Union Carbide & 
Carbon promptly filed suit for patent in- 
fringement. The suit dragged out until las 
week, cost Rustless Iron nearly $500,000 
and considerable business from_ buyers 
fearful that the company would lose th 
suit and make them liable for damages 
So simple is the Wild process that Rust 
less Iron can make stainless steel at a sub- 
stantially lower cost than other paten! 
steels. Bulk of its $1,000,000 sales go |! 
Ford, General Motors, American Rollins 
Mills, Superior Steel, U. S. Steel. 

Chairman Payson handsomely fits t! 
réle of heading an up & coming steel com 
pany. His broad thorax bent at an 0. 
on three Yale varsity crews. He is a men 
ber of the Foreign Policy Association 
trustee of several hospitals. Plump Jo! 
Whitney Payson has borne him four chil 
dren, is a partner in a smart book shop 
Last month she registered her colors with 
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the American Jockey Club, thus officially 
taking to horse racing like all the other 
Whitneys. Husband Payson travels much, 
drives an imposing Rolls-Royce, likes to 
cruise north in his yacht to Portland, Me. 
where his family have long been leading 
bankers. With a clear course for his Rust- 
less Iron, he is now in a fair way to becom- 
ing dominant power in the sturdy young 
stainless steel business. His chief Rustless 
lieutenant on the technical side is Dr. 
John Otho Downey, a bright-eyed gentle- 
man who until the War was a physician, 
then turned geologist, later economist, and 
now at 50 is studying law. 

ine ae 
Earnings, 1932 

Standard Statistics Co., world’s biggest 
figure factory, computed profits of 674 
companies for 1932, found that the aggre- 
gate earnings were $325,584,000, down 
68.7% from 1931. And the bulk of these 
profits were from utility companies whose 
total profits dropped only 20.8%. With 
the conspicuous exception of oils, shoes, 
drugs, foods, chain stores and tobaccos, 
industrial earnings practically disappeared, 
amounted to less than one-thirtieth of 
1931 earnings. Rails, of course, showed a 
staggering deficit. 

Biggest deficit in last week’s flock of 
reports was Chrysler Corp.’s $11,254,000, 
comparing with a small profit in 1931. 
Directors promptly passed the dividend. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s deficit of $2,544,- 
ooo—-first since the 1921 slump—was 
caused by losses in its retail stores, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, and the home con- 
struction division. Last year Sears made 
$12,170,000. International Harvester, hard 
hit by dwindling farm income, reported a 
$7,583,000 deficit. American Water Works 
& Electric’s profits dropped from $6,399.- 
000 in 1931 to $3,692,000. Big General 
Electric's profits shrank from $40,957,000 
in 1931 to $14,404,000. Radio Corp., 
which, despite its spectacular opportuni- 
ties, has never paid a common dividend in 
its history, showed a $1,334,000 loss 
against a $769,000 profit the year before. 
Borden Co. (milk) reported a profit of 
$7,524,000 against $16,088,000 in 1931. 
U. S. Rubber reduced its $13,074,000 
deficit of 1931 to $10,358,000. Low metal 
prices caused the Guggenheims’ American 
smelting & Refining to show a loss of 
$4,506,000 against a 1931 profit of 
$875,000. 

But there was many a U. S. corporation 
last week which reported substantial earn- 
Ing power even in 1932: 

1932 I93I 
(000 omitted) 


Corn Products 
Refining ... coe 8,762 


; . 3 of $10,7 10 
North American Co.... 16,416 24,273 
International Business 

oO eee 6,408 7,422 
Consolidated Gas Elec- 

tric Light & Power 

Co. of Baltimore.... 6,153 7,197 
Public Service of 

New Jersey......... 28,298 30,541 
Southern California 

NE plies a os, ws 3 13,728 15,024 
Diamond Match....... 2,037 2,358 
Atlantic Retining...... 3,918 513 
William Wrigley....... 7,096 10,148 
Gillette Safety Razor... 5,505 4,022 
National SM whch 575 es & 899 716 
Phillips Petroleum..... 776 5,576(d) 
Reading Co. ....ssc0 4,229 3,315 
American Home 

_ Products ah dy atc coh 2,648 3,375 
Coca-Cola Co. ........ 10,713 14,024 


d=deficit 
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Hwe rything 


under L eeerel 


PRODUCTION 





SALES 





PURCHASES 





INVENTORIES 





RELIABLE statistical controls on 
these vital phases of business are 
indispensable to safe manage- 
ment. It’s a big job to prepare 
But the task is 
simplified by Comptometer meth- 


such controls. 
ods, which are proving remark- 
ably successful in producing 
these figures — for every type of 


business, everywhere. 


All that happened the day before 
— on the records by 10 A. M. 


Here’s a typical example of 
Comptometer performance. .. . 
A battery of Comptometers gives 
a large soap company all produc- 
tion and shipment figures for the 
previous day—on forty-two 
at 10 o’clock 


, . 
the next morning. Formerly, get- 





classes of products 


ting this information was a slow 
and difficult process. Now — be- 
cause the company has complete, 
accurate figures right on tap — 
it is able to control production 
closely. And keep inventories of 
finished products at the proper 
level in relation to sales. 


COMPTOMETE 


(TRADE MARK) 


What can Comptometer 
methods do for you? 


Install Comptometers . . . and 
you ll know the exact condition 
of your business —in time for 


Install 


Comptometers ... and you'll get 


quick, decisive action. 


your figures at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. For Comptometers have 
repeatedly produced substantial 
savings in office expense. 
Comptometer methods accom- 
plish their amazing results by 
meeting each business’s indi- 
vidual needs. By putting figure- 
work on a production basis. By 
distribution 


handling require- 


ments successfully. By getting 
final figures from original rec- 


ords, without costly recopying. 


Do you want to be shown? 


Why not invite a Comptometer 
representative to explain the pro- 
cedure? He is equipped to make 
an intelligent study of your 
figure-work routines, and recom- 
mend proved and approved meth- 
ods for meeting your problem. 
Unless he can show you where 
definite betterments and substan- 
tial savings can be made, he won't 
try to sell you. 

Telephone our local Comp- 
tometer office, or write us direct, 
and we'll have a Comptometer 


man call. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1720 N. Paulina Street, 


Chicago, Hlinois. 









PROFIT- PRODUCING FACTS 
FROM ACCURATE FIGURES 
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TIME 
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AUTOMATIC PAYROLL AW AVAN@i ati Lo) 
eliminate record transcription 


For detailed description— 
phone or write for Bulletin 
a : a 

r-49. International Business 
Machines’ offices, located in 
over 70 principal cities, give 
quick, convenient service. 





Internotional Electric 


nternational Industria 


° 
General Offices 


. { 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. PASINESS 


TT 
§ ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN 





International Business Machines Cor 


Tabulating and Accounting Machines 


The new International Automatic Payroll 
Machine records the original registrations 
directly on the payroll ledger form. No tran- 
scribing, no cards, no chance for error, no 
waste of time—the original registrations are 
the “book entries.” It is the most accurate, 
the speediest method ever devised for pay- 
roll preparation. 

Compact, orderly—the International Au- 
tomatic Payroll Machine’s record is easy to 
audit. It permits quick, convenient, accu- 
rate comparison of job time with attendance 
time. And when completed, the record, with 
its original registrations, becomes the sup- 
porting voucher of the payroll check. The new 
International Automatic Payroll Machine 
shows you, Mr. Executive, just when and 
how your payroll money is being spent— 
more clearly, more concisely . . . and more 
economically . . . than any other method. 

Evolving from International’s forty-four 
years’ experience in time recording work, the 
new International Automatic Payroll Ma- 
chine is a marked advance in this vital phase 
of accounting. 


oration 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 





ales Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


o 
Canadian Division 
Kiele) CAMPBELL, AVE., W. TORONTO, ONT. 
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Citizenship 

Last January British-born Rev. Thomas 
Frederick Rutledge Beale of St. Paul. 
Minn. went to court seeking U. S. citizen- 
ship. He had refused to promise to bear 
arms for the U. S.—prime requisite—be- 
cause he believes that the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact has effectively outlawed war 
(Time, Jan. 16). Last week Alien Beale’s 
application was finally refused. He was 
doubtless aware that in Lima, Ohio last 
month, Russian-born Professor John Klas- 
sen of Bluffton College was granted citi- 
zenship upon his promise to serve the U. S. 
as a non-combatant; that the judge who 
granted it did so contrary to the U. S. 
Supreme Court’s well-known ruling, with 


| the express hope of getting the matter re- 


viewed. 
“Big Tui” 

When Arthur Barksdale Kinsolving II 
was born into Baltimore’s famed Episcopal 





family 38 years ago, his father was Bishop 
of Southern Brazil. Growing up there, he 














Harris & Ewing 
Rev. ArtHUR BARKSDALE Kinso vine II 


... from a fortress to a cathedral. 


was nicknamed “Tui’—Portuguese di- 
minutive for Arthur. He went to Episcopal 
High School in Virginia, and to the Uni- 
versity. A cousin who followed him a few 
years later became “Little Tui.” Off to 
War went “Big Tui,’ to serve in the 
French ambulance corps for two years and 
finish as a U. S. first lieutenant. He 
returned with a Croix de Guerre, so!d 
bonds for a time, entered Virginia’s The- 
ological Seminary, was ordained in 1926 
For the past six years “Big Tui” has been 
chaplain at U. S. Military Academy al 
West Point where—a tall, stalwart, one- 
time Virginia halfback, an able golfer, 
tennis player and rider-to-hounds—he 1s 
much admired and respected. Last week 
Chaplain Kinsolving got a new post, the 
deanship of Long Island Cathedral, which 
has been vacant since Very Rev. George 
Paull T. Sargent became rector of Manhat- 
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tan’s smart St. Bartholomew’s.* Chaplain 
Kinsolving will take office as soon as the 
War Department accepts his resignation. 
West Point’s most striking memory of him 
will likely be a recent one. The sexton 
hanged himself in the gallery of the West 
Point Chapel. Few days later, during a lull 


in the inquest, the presiding officer said to’ 


Chaplain Kinsolving: “I hope you like the 
new man I sent you to take the late 
sexton’s place.” “Yes, I liked him very 
much,” replied Chaplain Kinsolving in all 
innocence. “I showed him all the ropes.” 

Families of preachers are rarer in the 
U. S. than families of polo-players or 
bankers. But Rev. Ovid Americus Kin- 
solving (1823-94), descendant of British 
settlers in Tidewater, Va., set a record. 
He gave to the church four sons, four 
grandchildren, one great-grandson. Of the 
sons, two are dead. The late Rt. Rev. 
Lucien Lee Kinsolving, longtime Bishop of 
Brazil and: father of “Big Tui,” was tall, 
handsome. It was customary for graduates 
of Virginia Seminary to hand their diplo- 
mas publicly to a girl, but for his there 
was such competition that he gave it to 
his mother. The late Rt. Rev. George 
Herbert Kinsolving, also tall and, like the 
rest of the family, personable, un-ministe- 
rial and straight-forward, was Bishop of 
Texas. After his election someone told 
him of Sherman’s statement that “if he 
owned Hell and Texas, he would farm out 
Texas and live in Hell.” Said the Bishop: 
“Well, General Sherman seems to have 
had his choice, so I think I will go down 
and see what I can do with the farm.” 
Bishop Kinsolving once appeared in Balti- 
more wearing a broad-brimmed hat. A 
bootblack asked him if he were Buffalo 
Bill, who was expected in town. “No,” 
said the Bishop, “I’m Texas George.” 
Before his death in 1928, “Texas George” 
ordained his son, Rev. Walter Ovid Kin- 
solving (now of Summit, N. J.), and his 
nephew “Little Tui.” 

Youngest brother in the original lot was 
Rev. Wythe Leigh Kinsolving, who lives 
in retirement in Manhattan, writes letters- 
to-editors. Still active is the other brother, 
Rev. Arthur Barksdale Kinsolving, rector 
of St. Paul’s in Baltimore. He is father of 
seven, among them Azme, a onetime re- 
porter who married rich John Nicholas 
Brown (Time, Nov. 10, 1930); Eleanor 
(Mrs. Beverly Ober), leader at young 
peoples’ conferences at Northfield, Mass.: 
and “Little Tui”—Rev. Arthur Lee, one- 
time Rhodes scholar, rector of Boston’s 
famed Trinity Church, leader in the Epis- 
copal movement to get college men in the 
church. 

Few years ago, New Year’s funsters ob- 
served the Bishop of Brazil and his son 
“Big Tui” blowing horns in a merry parade 
on Broadway in Manhattan. The Kin- 


solvings are celebrated in song as well as | 


story: 
“My brain is revolving,” cried Bishop 
Kinsolving. 

“Heigh, ho, we'll blow the men down!” 
But this was written to plague a non- 
ecclesiastical member of the family, at the 
University of Virginia. 

*Succeeding the late Rev. Dr. Robert Nor- 
Wood, popular and eloquent mystic. Instituting 
lank, bespectacled Dr. Sargent last month, 


Bishop Manning admonished him to revive parish 
Visitations. 


Interesting news about COPPER and BRASS 









ARE REPAIRS EATING 
YOU OUT OF 


HOUSE AND HOME? 


Wuart hungry visitors those repair tools can be! 
They eat up half a billion dollars of our money 
every year, just for rust-repairs. (As much as our 
| fire losses!) Ask any reputable contractor how to 
get rid of these unwelcome guests. He’ll tell you 


the one sure way: Use copper, brass and bronze. 





No rust, no rust-repairs ! Whatever you fix this year, 


fix once for all! Jt may never again cost as little to end 


rust-repair bills forever! 





WHEN IT SEEMS AS IF 
YOU COULD PICK THE HOUSE APART—you discover 


the least expensive material is the kind that can’t rust... 


Copper gutters, leaders, dowrispouts (circle) can’t rust. 
Usually, hey outlast the house. Divide their cost by the years 
of repair-free service they give. Could anything be cheaper? 


HOW THEY ELIMINATED 
REPAIR BILLS IN 1785... 


Nine years after America de- 
clared her independence, Mr. 
R. B. declared Ais independ- 
ence — of rust-repair bills. He 
put up the copper leader-head 
(right). It’s on the job today! 





| SOME NEW PLACES where copper and brass will do away 
| with repair bills. Copper radiators, fitting inside the walls. 
| Copper hot-water tanks, assuring rust-free water a/cvays. 
| Copper and brass parts in air-conditioning, resisting rust. 











WHEN IT TAKES AS LONG 
TO DRAW THE WATER as it 


does to take the bath—beware! 
That trickle means trouble. First, 
rust clogs the pipe. Then, rust 
eats through it. Then — add a re- 
pair bill fora ruined wall or water- 
damaged furniture or a flooded 
floor... Or, act now before the 
damage is done. It’s much 
cheaper to replace a rusted pipe 
than to repairaruined house. Ask 
a master plumber about fife that 
can’t rust. He'll tell you all about 
brass pipe and copper tubing. 
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COPPER & BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway, New York City 
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and Income down 


Property Owners welcome 
the substantial saving 


offered by Mutual Fire Insurance 


T was never easy to manage property 

successfully. Today it is harder than 
ever, with taxes higher—rents lower— 
collections dificult and refinancing a 
problem. In this situation there is one 
sensible, sound economy available to 
any property owner anywhere —the 
saving offered by mutual fire insurance. 

This saving has been familiar and 
helpful to hundreds of thousands of 
property owners for many years—yet it 
is now attracting additional 
thousands every month. 

Today over 37 billion 
dollars worth of American 
property is protected against 
fire under mutual policies. 
Owners mutually insured save 
a total of over $60,000,000 
a year. 

Seventy-five leading, legal 


reserve companies make up 





This Sealidentifiesa member 
company of The Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies and the 


American Mutual Alliance. 


the Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies. These sound, well 
financed organizations with an average 
corporate age of fifty years, are qualified 
to furnish you protection and service at 
the lowest possible cost. 

In the past three years these com- 
panies have returned over $43,000,000 
in dividends. The individual policy- 
holder has received a substantial 
part of his premium—a net saving 
since mutual premium rates 
are in general no higher than 
those of other first grade, 
legal reserve companies. 

If you are interested in re- 
ducing your overhead costs, 
write today for a list of Fed- 
eration companies and an 
explanation of the benefits 
available to you through 


mutual insurance. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


rr 


MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE | 


Aa Amertren Imetivmrion 


Name 





Address 


} WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET------------- 


Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
Room 2101 — 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me a list of Federation companies—also a full explana- 
tion of the operation and benefits of mutual fire insurance. 





THE MUTUAL PLAN HAS OPERATED SUCCESSFULLY FOR 180 YEARS 


| a circulation peak of 40,000. In 





| yielded 


| own 
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End of the Daily 


On March 4, 1926 the United States 
Daily was born. A daily tabulation of 
Government news, presented without 
comment or color, it was the dullest news- 
paper in the land. To a limited group of 
businessmen, lawyers, teachers, editors, 
officials it was also the most useful. It 











| always depended upon endowment. Last 


week, on its seventh birthday, U.S. Daily 
suspended publication, a victim of the 
hard times. 


The Daily was created and published by 
David Lawrence, smart, conscientious, 
prolific Washington correspondent. Aware 
that such a paper could not be self-sup- 


| porting, he raised money from 72 “spon- 


72 
sors” including Owen D. Young, Otto H. 
Kahn, the late Edward W. Bok, Albert D. 
Lasker, Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, the late 
Julius Rosenwald, Bernard M. Baruch, 
Col. Edward M. House, Clarence H. Mac- 
kay, John William Davis. 

At first the Daily did well, climbed to 
1929 
Publisher Lawrence enlarged it to include 
news of the 48 States. But by last year 
the Daily was losing subscribers at the 


| rate of 1,500 per month, and those who 


remained demanded more & more service 
in the form of answers to their special 
problems. Publisher Lawrence upped the 
subscription price from $10 to $50 a year, 
made it include all special service. 

Last week Publisher Lawrence sadly 
announced the end, clung to faint hope 
that some day the Daily might be revived. 
To him it had been as much a struggle for 
an ideal as if he had been an editorial 
crusader. The seven years work had 
him no compensation, yet he 
voiced no regret save that he could carry 
on no longer what he considered “an im- 
portant work for the country.” 

David Lawrence remains president of 
Consolidated Press Association, the feature 
service which he organized in 1920. He 
first won fame by his distinguished re- 
porting of the Mexican revolution of 1911. 
Later, as a Washington correspondent, he 
enjoyed the confidence of President Wil- 
son, whom he had known as president of 
Princeton. Such was Reporter Lawrence's 
prestige by 1919, he was able to start his 
syndicate, David Lawrence, Inc. 
(now Consolidated). 
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Minny & Jim 


I PEN THESE LINES TO MINNY HANFF, 
For whom I’ve searched from Maine to Kanil 
But all my letters have miscarried 

Perhaps, Miss Hanff, you’ve since been married. 
If from the Dumps you’d rescue him, 
Please drop a line to Sunny Jim. 


Sandwiched between other appeals to 
missing persons, the above jingle appeared 
one Sunday last month in the 
columns” of Manhattan newspapers 
soned readers recalled Sunny Jim. He was 
the jolly old fellow with the brimless p ug 
hat, the erect queue of white hair, the 
towering collar, red jacket and yellow 
waistcoat who advertised Force, the break- 
fast food, 30 years ago. Before eating 


“agony 


sea- 


; id 
| Force he was a scowling grump named 
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FF, TIME’s 420,000 Best Customer families buy $2,814,000 worth of 
~e watches per year, according to estimates based on intensive market 
research. (Markets By Incomes, Volume II.) To find an equal amount 
= of watch purchases in a less selective market you would need over 
a million and a half families - which is more than live in Chicago, 


plus Cleveland, plus Milwaukee, plus several other cities. 
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Jim Dumps (with hair queue drooping). 
A famed old jingle told his story: 

Jim Dumps was a most unfriendly man, 

Who lived his life on a hermit plan. 

He’d never stop for a friendly smile, 

But trudged along in his moody style 

*Till FORCE FOOD once was served to him— 
Since then they call him Sunny Jim. 

Newsreaders who remembered Sunny 
Jim remembered also the distinctive six- 
line jingles which appeared with him in 
all Force advertisements. But few knew 
what Minny Hanff had to do with it. Last 
week they read more about Minny in the 
agony columns: 
DEAR SUNNY 

CEIVED 
Or can my eyes have been deceived? 

In thirty years, is it so strange 

My maiden name from Hanff should change? 
At Hotel Berkley, if he cares, 

S. Jim can find his Minny Ayers. 

Last week Erwin, Wasey & Co. Inc. 
advertising agency supplied the missing 
facts about Jim & Minny. In 1902 Minny 
Hanff, 17, a buxom Manhattan schoolgirl, 
began selling verses and children’s stories 


JIM, YOUR NOTE RE- 


to newspapers. When Hecker H-O Co., 
makers of Force, held an advertising con- 
test, Minny conceived the character of 
Sunny Jim, submitted jingles about him. 
The company paid her $100 for the idea, 
ordered more verses. Minny got her friend 
Dorothy Ficken, 16, to draw pictures of 
Sunny Jim. For a year they were kept 
busy. Then, to carry out a $1,000,000 
advertising program, artists and copy- 
writers were called in to help. Songs, 
marches, musical comedies, sermons, were 
composed about Sunny Jim. But the prod- 
uct was not taken up as enthusiastically 
as was its advertising campaign. In 1909 
Sunny Jim was relegated to a corner of 
slow-selling Force’s carton. 

Lately Hecker H-O Co. engaged Erwin, 
Wasey to revive Force. Vice President 
Owen Burtch Winters of the agency 
thought it would be good publicity to re- 
vive also Sunny Jim and Minny. Although 
it was known that Miss Hanff married 
Raymond Fuller Ayers, children’s page 





Wuy DID HE DECLINE SO GRUFFLY 
_. WHEN SHE INVITED HIM IN? 


URELY he couldn’t have misunder- 

stood her! She merely wanted him to 
meet the family . . . Yet he was almost 
rude in his abrupt refusal. 
Then the awful truth dawned on her. 
She had eaten greedily of sardines at tea- 
time . . . and the lingering odor of them 
must have stifled him im the cab. 





One may purify one’s breath most effi- 
ciently with a morning mouth wash. But 
is it fair to expect the 

morning gargle to stand 

guard all day against all a aoe 
the in-between breath- Sy 
tainting circumstances... 


such as an orgy of garlic 
and Liederkranz? 


Help your morning mouth 
wash during the day by 





slipping an occasional LIFE SAVER into 
your mouth. How those unwelcome mouth 
odors will SCRAM .. . and stay scrammed! 


Life Savers are the delicious ALLIES of the 
morning mouth wash ...and they keep the 
breath sweet and fragrant all the way 


’round the clock! 





‘ . Look for the "Holesome Candy with 
| the Hole. LIFE SAVERS come in 

14 enticing flavors. The latest taste 

sensation is SPEAR-O-MINT. 


editor of the New York Herald, in 1903, 
efforts to locate her failed. The “agony 
column” jingle was written. Few days be- 
fore the jingle was to appear, a new Man- 


hattan directory was issued. There was 
the name of Mrs. Minny Ayers. But’ the 





SUNNY JIM 


He searched from Maine to Banf. 


idea of advertising was so pleasing, Erwin, 
Wasey inserted the jingle in the hews- 
papers just the same, later got Mrs. Ayers 
to help write the reply. 

The Force campaign is to be resumed 
in April or May, with jingles written by 
grey-haired Minny Hanff Ayers. 


+ 





Wrestler Libelled 


Of all professional sport performers 
none receives less respect from the Press 
than the wrestler. Sportwriters think 
nothing of calling wrestlers stupid, shady, 
corrupt. But any who might have as- 
sumed that a wrestler could not be libelled 
learned the contrary last fortnight when 
famed Stanislaus Zbyszko was awarded 
damages from Hearst’s New York Amer- 
ican, 

Stanislaus Zbyszko’s reviler was not the 
American’s sports page, but the Sunday 
supplement American Weekly. One Sun- 
day four years ago it presented a double- 
page feature headlined “How Science 
Proves Its Theory of Evolution.” Domi- 
nating the spread was a huge picture of a 
gorilla with sloping brow, massive chest, 
tree-like arms and legs. Alongside the 
gorilla was a picture of Stanislaus Zbyszko 
in wrestling stance, showing his sloping 
brow, massive chest, etc., etc. Read the 
caption: “Stanislaus Zbyszko, the Wres- 
tler, Not Fundamentally Different from 
the Gorilla in Physique.” 

Outraged by the implication that he, a 
graduate of the University of Vienna, 
represented “the next thing to a gorilla 
scientists have been looking for,’’ Zbyszko 
hired Lawyer Arthur Garfield Hays, sued 
for $250,000. Defense lawyers insisted 
that the American’s caption meant only 
that the wrestler was as strong as a {0- 
rilla. But Wrestler Zbyszko was able to 
show that his wife had learned to call him 
“gorilla” as a term of contempt. The Jury 
found libel, awarded him $25,000. 
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Martianess 

UNFINISHED SyMPHONY —Sylvia 
Thompson—Little, Brown ($2.50). 

How would a visitor from Mars, who 
could speak English but not its idiom, ac- 
climatize herself to the brittle sophistica- 
tion of London’s smart set? This is the 
question Authoress Thompson poses and 
tries to answer in Unfinished Symphony. 
Her title hints that she has not answered 
it altogether to her own satisfaction. 

Though Helena hailed from nearer 
afield than Mars, the isolated life she had 
lived with her father on a Mediterranean 
island had kept her worlds apart from the 
rest of her smart English family. Her fa- 
ther, a disillusioned and successful play- 
wright, had had both the money and the 
mind to fulfill his -quixotic scheme: to 
bring up his favorite daughter in a nobly 








Lenare 
Sy_v1iA THOMPSON LULING 


Her heroine is socially B.C. 


pagan vacuum, hermetically protected 
from the virus of a civilization he had 
forsworn. In mind and body Helena was 
as well-educated as he could make her; 
socially she was somewhat B.C. When her 
father died, Helena, a beautiful and dan- 
gerously idealistic girl, went back to her 
unknown family in England. Then the 
fireworks began. 

Helena soon found she had nothing in 
common with most of her family, with 
most of her family’s friends. They re- 
ciprocated heartily. At first her Martian 
attitude amused them. When she was 
taken to the House of Commons and 
shown the Prime Minister she asked 
whether he was heroic or corrupt. But 
Women soon decided she was an impossi- 
ble mixture of bluestocking and hoyden. 
Men thought her an eery combination of 
saint and goddess, made love to her as 
much as she would let them. Because he 
teminded her of her father and because 
she still believed in her father, Helena fell 
in love with the wrong man, her middle- 
aged, politician brother-in-law Philip, ard 
became his mistress. For a time Philip 





did well, for one of his years and training, 
but when he insisted on keeping the affair 
secret on account of his position, Helena 
sadly saw through him. Too young and 
passionate to be broken-hearted long, she 
sensibly accepted her second-best beau. 
The Author, young (30), English- 
looking but pretty, wrote her first novel 
when she was a 16-year-old schoolgirl. At 
Somerville College, Oxford, “to escape eat- 
ing oranges and playing the phonograph,” 
she began The Hounds of Spring, her first 
best-seller. In 1926, the year it was pub- 
lished, she married Theodore Dunham 
Peter Luling, U. S. artist and fellow- 
student at Oxford, to whom (with Herbert 
George Wells) she had dedicated her book. 
She lives in Banbury, Oxfordshire but 
Unfinished Symphony was mostly written 
in Majorca. Authoress Thompson has 
two children, Rosemary & Elizabeth. 
Her ambition is to have six children, “in- 
numerable friends and no ugly furniture.” 
Other books: The Battle of the Horizons, 
Chariot Wheels, Portrait by Caroline. 


—— 


English Ophelia 

To THE NortTH—Elizabeth 
Knopf ($2.50). 

Most clever novelists are content if they 
can make their stupid characters appear 
dunces, but clever Authoress Bowen has 
gone a step further and made fools of her 
clever people. A long step in advance of 
The Hotel (Time, Feb. 25, 1929), To the 
North is written with the same unblinking 
observation that may seem to some readers 
heartless but is so devoid of comment that 
it cannot be called cynical. 


30wen— 


Cecilia, attractive and intelligent young 
widow, was not exactly heartless but she 
had little affection to spare. The person 
she liked most was Emmeline, near-sighted 
but charming girl with whom she shared 
a London house when she was not travel- 
ing. Both Emmeline and Cecilia were at- 
tractive to men and went out a great 
deal, seldom together. Cecilia thought of 
marrying again but knew what was what, 
investigated matrimonial candidates with 
care. Emmeline, touchingly business-like 
in her travel agency, was blind as a new- 
born infant when it came to love. When 
Markie, clever bounder Cecilia had al- 
ready seen through, laid siege to her, 
Emmeline surrendered unconditionally. 
sy the time Cecilia discovered what was 
going on, the harm was done. Markie, 
who knew better than to marry anybody, 
had broken Emmeline’s heart by acting 
like the honest cad he was. If Emmeline 
had been less defenseless, less trusting, she 
might have got over it; but she was in the 
Ophelia tradition and took Ophelia’s way 
out. 


~~ 
——-e-—_— 


Florida Scrub 

SoutH Moon Unper—Marjorie Kin- 
nan Rawlings—Scribner ($2). 

Florida tourists, viewing the Florida 
scrub from an Oklawaha River steamer, 
find it picturesque but not enticing. Even 
most Florida crackers think the scrub too 
bewilderingly wild to live in. But this 
impenetrable-seeming wilderness of pine 


and sand was just suited to Lantry Jack- 
lin’s taste. Onetime moonshiner in 
Ca'lina, he had killed a revenue man and 
fled to Florida; the scrub seemed the 
safest place he could find. 

Young Lant, Jacklin’s youngest son, 
shot up like an indigenous growth. When 
the rest of the children married and 
moved away, with old Lant dead, the 
youngster stepped easily into his daddy’s 
shoes. For a while he made a good living 
for his mother and himself by hunting 
and fishing. Then hard times came. Lant 
salvaged and rafted cypress logs down to 
the sawmill; when there were no more to 
salvage he made the supreme sacrifice of 
trying to get a job in a mill. But he was 
just as pleased when there were no jobs 
to be had: he would rather have starved 
in the scrub than eat heartily in a’ town. 
Meantime his worthless cousin Cleve had 
married Kezzy, who would much rather 
have married Lant, but he would never 
look her way. Instead he courted a little 
doll from across the river, saw through 














MARJORIE KINNAN RAWLINGS 
... tied G. B.S. 


her just in time. When there was no 
other way out, Lant took to moonshining, 
and was making out well until Cleve 
turned informer and his still was burned 
With good cause but without meaning to, 
Lant shot Cleve. Though she had been 
Cleve’s wife and borne him children 
Kezzy still loved Lant best, was glad she 
could marry him at last. And like his 
old man before him, Lant went on living 
in the scrub, with fear at his elbow. 

The Author, no Florida cracker, 
worked with her husband at journalism, 
publicity, advertising in the North. She 
has lived in Florida less than five years 
but thinks she is now settled for life. “If 
there is anything more glamorous than a 
Florida river I have yet to find it.” Now 
(34), she has tried to be a writer for 24 
years. Her first real encouragement came 
two years ago, when Scribner’s printed 
her long short story “Jacob’s Ladder.” 


South Moon Under, with George Bernard 


Shaw’s The Adventures of the Black Girl 
in Search of God (Time, Feb. 27). is the 
March choice of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club 
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SLEEP COMES 


when you ease the pain 





“There! Now that painful old knee joint 
won't keep you awake!” | 

“TU say it won't! Sloan’s is a godsend 
when damp weather starts.” 


DAMP-DAY PAINS 


es 
— stiff joints 
Damp weather won't trouble you if 
you pat on Sloan’s. Knee joints, 
wrists, shoulders stop their painful 
twitching at once. Because Sloan’s 
brings fresh blood to warm and ease 
those spots. Stiffness goes, Muscles 
feel young again. You sleep soundly. 
. . - Always keep a fresh bottle of 
Sloan’s in the house. Costs only 35¢. 


SLOAN’S =" 
Liniment “i 


LAWES 
20,000 Years 


in Sing Sing 


Every Sunday, 9 P.M., E.S.T. 
@ N.B.C. Blue Network Stations 


“THE LEER 
OF LIFE ITSELF” 


@ “Everywhere in ANN VICEKERS, men 
and women start up with the authentic 
frown or smile or leer of life itself,” says 
The Evening Standard (London). “You 
thank God for permitting you to move 
in an atmosphere blown clear of aesthe- 
tic anaemia. Genius is written large on 
every page.” $2.50. Doubleday, Doran. 


ANN VICKERS...by 
Sinclair Lewis 


—first novel since he won the Nobel 
Prize. The new national Best Seller. 


[Next week: “The Same Hot Passion” 
—Lewis Gannett reviews ANN VICKERS] 








Publishers advertise their 


best books in TIME. 


Buy them from your bookseller, 
or from Ben Boswell, TIME, 


135 East 42nd Street, New | 


York, New York. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 


“The President’s proclamation should 
have the wholehearted. support and co- 


| operation of every citizen,” said Citizen 


Herbert Clark Hoover, none too well off 
for cash at a Manhattan hotel. 





——-@ 
From Northampton, Mass., Grace 
Goodhue Coolidge proclaimed: ‘We 


have cast aside political and sectional in- 
terest in a spirit of co-operation with our 


| President and believe this same _ spirit 


emanates from the whole people.” 


— 


California’s bank holiday proclamation 
took the guests of Pasadena’s smart Hunt- 
ington Hotel by surprise. The hotel de- 
cided to issue scrip negotiable within it's 
walls for tips, cigars, newspapers, cosmet- 
ics, haircuts. Among those who lined up 
at the cashier’s window to get their scrip: 
onetime Secretary of State Frank Billings 


| Kellogg, onetime Speaker of the House 
| Frederick Huntington Gillett, Banker 


Henry G. Lapham of Boston, Edward 


| Bausch (& Lomb), President William G. 


Stuber of Eastman Kodak Co., onetime 
President Charles Doran of Sperry Gy- 
roscope Co., John Hays Hammond. 
Packer Edward A. Cudahy Jr., Princess 
Erik of Denmark, Banker Albert E. 
Nettleton, Louis B. Kuppenheimer 
(clothes), Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan (Chi- 


| cago’s Rush Medical College), Sir Mon- 


tagu & Lady Allan of Montreal. 


Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania was caught in Washington with gs5¢, 
said he was glad he had enough gasoline in 
his car to carry him back to Harrisburg. 


“The country is not going to hell,” said 
Charles Edison, son of the late Inventor 
Thomas Alva Edison in Manhattan. 


President Joseph E. Widener of the 
Miami Jockey Club announced that his 
Hialeah racetrack would continue its race 


| meet though cash shortages had closed the 


tracks at Agua Caliente and New Orleans. 


Jesse Isidor Straus, president of R. H. 


| Macy & Co., Inc. (cash only), rushed 


home from the Inaugural, bought a page in 
New York newspapers to announce a 
“code.” Excerpts: 

“T trust my government. 

“T trust our banks. 

“T do not expect the impossible. 

“T shall do nothing hysterical. 

“T know that if I try now to get all my 
cash I shall certainly make matters worse. 

“T will not stampede. I will not lose 
nerve. I will keep my head.” 


In Manhattan, Banker Frank Arthur 
Vanderlip, onetime Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, announced a _ national 
financial plan held secret since Feb. 26. 
The plan proposed: 1) embargo on gold; 
2) limited Federal guarantee of bank de- 
posits: 3) legislation for complete separa- 
tion of investment and commercial bank- 
ing; 4) “devaluation” of the dollar by 


reducing its gold content in accordance 
with commodity indices. The Vanderlip 
proposals were signed by: President James 
Henry Rand Jr. of Remington-Rand Co., 
Chairman John Henry Hammond o/ 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co., President 
Robert E. Wood and Chairman Lessing 
Julius Rosenwald of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., Vincent Bendix, Samuel S. Fels 
(naptha), Philip K. Wrigley (gum), 
Motormaker Ruenet Earle Coffin, 
Motormaker Errett Lobban Cord, Presi- 
dent Edward Asbury O’Neil III of 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Mas- 
ter Louis John Taber of the National 
Grange, Organ-maker Farny R. Wurlit- 
zer, President William Joseph Mc- 
Aneeny of Hudson Motor Car Co., Edu- 
cator William Albert Wirt. 


“Prince Michael Alexandrovitch Dmitry 
Obelensky Romanoff” (Impostor Harry 














“PrInCcE MICHAEL” GERGUSON 


He observed an approach to parity. 


Gerguson) observed: “A great many peo- 
ple’s checks are now as good as those of a 
great many others.” 


In his New York Daily News, Publisher 
Joseph Medill Patterson promised: 
“Whatever [President Roosevelt] does or 
doesn’t do, we’re going to be for him. 
We're going to withhold hostile criticism 
for one year at least.” 


A cultivated financier was heard, in the 
lobby of a Manhattan cinema, explaining 
to his wife how scrip was to be put into 
circulation. “The scrip will be just the 
same as a certified check, my dear,” said 
he. “It will be issued just as it was In 
1907. You remember 1907. The year 
Swinburne died.”* 


In Manhattan a receiver was appointed 
for the property of Technocrat Howard 
Scott, bankrupt. 


*An error. Poet Algernon Charles Swinburn 
died April 10, 19009. 
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IF YOU WILL ANSWER 


4 J etting this booklet may well prove to be one of the 
most important steps you ever made. Opening its covers 


opens countless opportunities for you. Each page as it is 
turned, through word and magnificent illustration, reveals 
an amazing fount of information, of culture, of everyday 


aids to the success of every member of your family. 


Yes, we shall gladly send you 
this booklet, without charge or 


' obligation, if you will answer 


one question. Before we ask it, 


however, you are entitled to in- 
formation upon which to base 
your answer. 

This information concerns some 
astonishing facts about the most use- 
ful set of books in the world—the 
latest Encyclopaedia Britannica. It 
would be difficult for anyone, familiar 
only with usual encyclopaedias, to 
conceive of the magnificence, inter- 
est, and usefulness of this great work. 


An Entire Library 
by 3,500 Authors 


Imagine 24 handsome volumes containing 
35,000,000 words—surpassing the infor- 
mation contained in 1,200 books. 

Think of a great staff of authors—3,500 
of them—each the leading mind in his 
feld—men like Chief Justice Hughes, 
George Bernard Shaw, Henry Ford, Cecil 
de Mille—writing for one set of books. 

Vision the sheer beauty of more than 
$500,000 worth of magnificent color illus- 
trations, etchings, line drawings, and 
photographs. 

Picture a work so complete that a half 
million entries are required in its index. 


Vivid! Accurate! 
Indispensable! Alive! 


Replace, in your mind, the usual dull and 
ponderous encyclopaedia, with volumes of 
vivid information, as fascinating as fiction. 

Consider any books so useful to every 
member of the family—man, woman, and 
child—that they cover 8,000 years of 
human experience. 

Then you may have some hint of the 
great pleasure and day by day help you 
will derive from the greatest Britannica. 


Buy at a Saving 
$5 Down —Less Than $5 a Volume 


Finally, you should know that these 
twenty-four volumes, produced at un- 
precedentedly low costs, are an incompa- 
rable bargain. We cannot guarantee that 
their present low price will not go up soon. 

Even this low price need not be paid in 
cash. $5 down will bring you the new 
Britannica. $5 a month will make it 
yours for less than $5 a volume. 


Now the Question! 
It is asked only to avoid sending out 
an expensive booklet to those who will 
not appreciate it. The question involves 
no obligation: Are you interested 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA 


THIS BOOKLET FREE 
ONE QUESTION 











in owning the New Britannica? 
If your answer is “‘yes’’, or even 
*‘possibly’’, send the coupon. The beau- 
tiful booklet illustrated above will be sent 
you, FREE. With a wealth of sample 
pages and interesting description, it tells 
you much more about the Britannica. 
Don’t miss this low- 
price opportunity — 
mail this coupon today. 


OK > 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BRITANNICA, INC. 

342 Madison Avenue, 

New York City Ti-3-AA-4 
Please send me, by return 

mail, withoutobligation, your 

b R 7 b new illustrated booklet with 

color plates and maps from 
the latest Britannica, together with low price 
offer representing a saving of many dollars. 





Name.... 


Address 


City... 
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Step out in front and keep out in front with Texaco Fire- 
Chief Gasoline! It was originally developed for vehi- 
cles that must start instantly and get there in a hurry! 


No wonder motorists everywhere are 
enthusiastic! They find that Texaco 
Fire-Chief more than lives up to 
every claim made for it. ‘‘For snap, 
dash, action and fast starts at no 
extra price,’’ they say, ‘‘giveus Texaco 
Fire-Chief Gasoline every time!”’ 
Tone up the performance of your 


car with a tankful. Switch to Fire- 
Chief Gasoline today. Get quicker 
starting, greater mileage, anti-knock 
smoothness! And remember—al- 
though you may never have to call 
on your car for third alarm speed, it’s 
good to know the extra power is there 
if you need it! 


THE TEXAS COMPANY ¢ Texaco Petroleum Products 


* Tune in on ED WYNN, The Fire-Chief, Tuesday Nights, Coast-to-Coast, N.B.C. x 


TE KACO FIRE “CHIEF 


COPYRIGHT, 1933, THE TEXAS COMPANY 








